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T  X  TE  shorthand  teachers  live  in  a  world 
l/L/  of  words.  Our  word  universe,  ac- 
^  “  cording  to  Webster,  is  filled  with 
400,000  words.  One  of  our  major  problems 
is  the  selection  of  the  working  vocabulary  of 
the  average  stenographer  in  order  that  we 
may  teach  this  vocabulary  and  train  the  hand 
to  write  the  shorthand  characters  speedily  and 
accurately.  I  suppose  it  was  a  realization  of 
the  need  of  a  basic  vocabulary  that  started 
such  men  as  Dr.  Horn  and  others  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  400,000  words  until  we  now 
know  pretty  well  the  first  5,000  or  10,000  most 
commonly  used  words. 

In  revising  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and  its  supple¬ 
mentary  books,  every  effort  was  made  to 
exclude,  wherever  it  was  practical  to  do  so, 


words  of  infrequent  use,  and  to  illustrate  the 
principles  as  fully  as  possible  by  using  the 
first  5,000  words  according  to  the  Horn  and 
other  studies. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  give  you  a  few  statis¬ 
tics,  but  they  won’t  be  dry,  I  believe,  to  a 
group  of  Gregg  Shorthand  teachers. 

The  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  has  a  vocabulary  of  3,778 
different  words.  An  analysis  of  the  frequency 
of  these  words  shows  that  there  are  some 
2,500  words  selected  from  the  first  5,000  words 
of  high  frequency.  Over  2,000  of  these  were 
taken  from  the  first  3,000- word  group,  and 
540  words  were  taken  from  the  fifth-  to  the 
tenth-thousand  word  group.  Seme  668  addi¬ 
tional  words  not  in  the  Horn  list  were  selected 
from  the  390,000  still  left  in  the  dictionary. 
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These  words  were  necessary  to  illustrate  fully 
certain  theory  principles,  especially  the  writing 
of  geographical  names.  Geographical  names 
will  not  be  found  in  the  Horn  list  of  10,000 
most-used  words. 

The  1916  Edition  of  the  Manual  had  a 
vocabulary  of  about  3,900  different  words — 
200  more  than  the  present  edition.  In  re¬ 
vising  the  1916  Edition,  these  200  words  were 
purposely  omitted  because  of  their  infrequency, 
and  by  such  omission  the  quantity  of  graded 
material  was  increased  from  20  pages  to  36 
pages  of  shorthand. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Martual 


In  Speed  Studies,  the  third  book  of  the 
Three-Red-Book  series,  the  vocabulary  is  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  In  the  first  5,000-word 
group  there  are  some  3,331  words;  in  the 

5,000-  to  10,000-word  group,  1,038;  in  the  over 

10,000-word  group,  1,570,  giving  a  total  number 
of  5,939  different  words. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  follows : 

Word  Group  Number  of  Words 

1—  1,000 .  93S 

1,001—  2.000 .  794 

2,001—  3,000 .  641 

3,001—  4,000 .  513 

4,001—  5,000 .  448 

5.001-10,000 . : .  1,038 


The  two  objectives  of  the  Manual  are,  first, 
to  present  the  theory  clearly  and  thoroughly 
and  illustrate  each  principle  by  means  of  a 
selected  vocabulary,  and,  second,  to  use  that 
vocabulary  in  worthwhile  context  so  that  a 
useful  writing  skill  will  be  developed.  By  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
former  Manual  it  was  possible  to  enrich  the 
teaching  material  of  the  Anniversary  Edition 
through  the  large  increase  in  context  matter. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Manual  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Word  Group  Number  of  Words 

1—  1,000 .  906 

1,001—  2,000 .  669 

2,001—  3,000 .  492 

3,001-  4,000 .  278 

4,001—  5,000 .  206 

5,001—10,000 .  540 

Over  10,000 .  687 


Total  number  of  different  words..  3,778 


Selection  Made  for  ^^Progressive  Exercises" 
and  ** Speed  Studies" 

Progressive  Exercises,  the  second  book  of 
the  series,  contains  1,311  words  taken  from 
the  first  5,000-word  group,  but  most  of  these 
words  were  selected  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
thousand,  with  these  two  objectives  in  mind: 
first,  the  testing  of  the  principles  in  the  Manual 
by  means  of  new  words;  and,  second,  the 
continuation  of  the  building  of  the  student’s 
shorthand  vocabulary  from  the  first  3,000 
words  given  in  the  Manual  through  the  fourth- 
and  fifth-thousand  words. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Anniversary  Edition  of  Progressive  Exer¬ 
cises  follows: 

Word  Group  Number  ej  Words 


Over  10,000 .  1,570 

Total  number  of  different  words..  5,939 

The  vocabulary  of  this  book  was  selected 
with  the  purpose  of  including  the  words  of 
high  frequency  and  the  other  words  in  the 
vernacular  of  business  needed  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  student  but  not  given  in  the 
Manual  and  in  Progressive  Exercises. 

Speed  Studies  has  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  function  to  perform  in  addition  to 
vocabulary  building.  All  sorts  of  shorthand 
ailments  are  present  in  the  shorthand  class¬ 
room.  There  is  the  trembling  hand,  the  slight 
impediment  in  finger  manipulation,  a  touch  of 
amnesia,  mental  indigestion,  and  at  times  a 
retarded  circulation  of  the  pen. 

Speed  Studies,  in  addition  to  being  a  stimu¬ 
lating  dictation  book  for  all  shorthand  students, 
is  a  veritable  apothecary  shop  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  and  the  remedying  of  these  shorthand 
zrilments,  and  the  only  medical  training  the 
shorthand  teacher  need  have  in  order  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  these  ailments  is  a  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  pages  of  this  book,  for  on 
one  or  more  of  its  pages  you  will  surely  find 
the  remedy  that  your  students  need. 

Some  Words  Omitted  from  the  Three  Red  Books 

If  you  were  to  add  all  the  different  words 
used  in  the  Three  Red  Books  you  would  find 
that  all  the  5,000  given  in  the  Horn  list  are 
not  used.  To  be  definite,  only  4,000  are  in¬ 
cluded.  About  a  thousand  were  purposely 
omitted.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  Horn 
list,  you  will  have  noticed  a  certain  group  of 
words,  the  high  frequency  of  which  is  not 
questioned,  but  which  stenographers  need  not 
be  drilled  upon  in  the  classroom.  Here  is  a 
list  of  some  of  them  that  are  in  the  thousand 
that  were  not  included  in  our  dictation  books : 


1—  5,000 . 

.  1,311 

adore 

hell 

daddy 

week-end 

blessed 

5,001 — 10,000 . 

168 

affectionate 

angel 

hello 

blues 

goodnicht 

Over  10,000 . 

51 

adorable 

astray 

pal 

hug 

darling 

ToUl  number  of  different  words . . 

.  1.530 

alas 

damn 

awfully 

jazs 

sweetheart 

moonlight 

devil 
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In  addition  to  this  group  of  words,  the  Horn  list.  After  the  word  is  placed  the  page 

1,000  omitted  words  contain  a  number  of  number  on  which  it  first  occurs  in  the  book, 

common  derivatives  of  root  forms  given  in  and  below  are  given  the  page  numbers  of  all 
the  Manual,  such  as  plurals,  past  tenses,  parti-  the  duplicates  of  this  word  in  the  book,  with 

cipial  and  adverbial  endings;  also  a  group  of  the  outline  in  shorthand  after  each  page 

contractions  and  numbers.  number.  For  instance,  the  card  for  the  word 

“appreciated”  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the 
InJex  to  the  Three  Red  Books  Maintained  second-thousand-group  words  in  the  Horn  list. 

It  occurs  in  Speed  Studies,  Anniversary 
The  vocabulary  of  the  Three  Red  Books  Edition,  first  on  page  136,  again  on  page  248, 

has  been  indexed  in  our  Editorial  Department  again  on  page  250,  and  again  on  page  271. 

on  3  by  5  cards.  A  card  is  made  for  each  The  outline  is  copied  on  the  card  after  each 

word  in  each  book.  On  the  card  is  placed  page  number  to  insure  that  it  is  written  the 

the  word  with  a  number  placed  in  front  of  same  in  eacli  instance, 
it  to  indicate  its  frequency  according  to  the  iContinued  on  page  262) 
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When  you  came  into  the  dining  room  you  example,  Unit  5,  which  presents  the  signs  for  s. 

saw  a  futuristic  black-and-white  drawing  You  first  find  Unit  5  at  the  bottom  of  the 

lying  on  top  of  your  napkin.  Most  of  you  have  graph.  Following  the  vertical  line  upward  to 

already  recognized  it  for  what  I  meant  it  to  the  top  of  the  first  black  peak  you  will  note 

be— a  graph.  Some  of  my  intelligent  gentle-  that  it  stops  at  the  horizontal  line  numbered 

men  friends,  when  I  showed  them  this  graph  181.  This  number  is  read  from  the  vertical 

and  told  them  I  expected  to  use  it  in  this  talk,  word  scale  at  the  left  and  means  that  there 

seemed  quite  concerned  and  shook  their  heads  are  •  181  of  the  5,000  most-used  words  in 

dubiously,  remarking  that  very  few  people  Unit  5  of  the  Manual. 

could  interpret  a  graph.  Following  the  same  vertical  line  upward 

Of  course,  representing  a  Research  Depart-  to  the  end  of  the  white  space,  you  reach 

ment,  I  had  to  make  a  graph,  because  Re-  number  208  on  the  word  scale.  Subtracting 

search  Departments  live  on  statistics,  graphi-  181  from  208  you  get  27,  which  number  repre- 

cally  portrayed.  While  perhaps  a  few  laymen  sents  the  number  of  new  words  contributed  to 

cannot  read  a  graph  intelligently.  Research  the  student’s  5,000-word  vocabulary  by  Unit  5 

Departments  will  continue  to  make  them  and  of  Progressive  Exercises. 

talk  about  them,  because  the  only  people  who  Continuing  upward  on  the  same  line  you 
can  criticize  the  graphs  of  a  researcher  are  find  that  the  Speed  Studies’  line  extends  from 

fellow  researchers,  which  is  just  another  case  208  to  308,  showing  that  the  section  in  Speed 

of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  Studies  relating  to  Unit  5  of  the  Manual  con¬ 

tributes  100  more  words  to  the  student’s 
What  the  Graph  Shows  5,000-word  vocabulary. 

The  Three  Red  Books,  after  all  duplicate 
There  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  this  particular  words  are  eliminated,  contain  in  Unit  5  a  total 

graph  that  has  been  prepared  for  you  this  of  308 — more  than  six  per  cent — of  the  5,000 

afternoon,  and  that  is,  it  is  modeled  after  the  most-used  words. 

1931  Manhattan  skyline,  in  honor  of  the  three 

hundred  New  Yorkers  in  this  room.  You  will  Phrase  Units  Not  Charted 

see  to  the  left  the  new  Empire  State  Building, 

towering  above  the  other  peaks,  and  above  it,  Similar  data  may  be  obtained  from  the  graph 
the  “Graph”  Zeppelin  ready  to  test  out  the  for  each  unit  of  the  Manual.  Units  24,  30,  33, 
Empire’s  mooring  tower.  As  you  continue  to  34,  and  35  are  not  shown  on  the  graph  because 
the  right  you  see  the  Chrysler  and  the  Wool-  these  units  are  devoted  to  phrasing  words 
worth  buildings,  and  in  the  distance,  beside  given  in  preceding  units.  . 

Grant’s  Tomb,  looms  the  campanile  of  the  new 

Riverside  Church.  The  **Peaks'’  of  Theory 

This  graph  with  its  intriguing  peaks  and 

valleys  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  Interpreted  in  terms  of  correlated  teaching 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Three  Red  Books,  show-  materials,  the  peaks  of  this  chart  show  the 

ing  the  contribution  made  by  each  book  to  scientific  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 

the  learning  of  the  shorthand  outlines  for  the  Three  Red  Books,  so  that  large  groups  of 
10,000  most-used  words  according  to  the  high-frequency  words  would  be  made  avail- 
Horn  list.  able  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  reading  and 

If  you  will  focus  your  attention  on  the  lower  writing  of  letters,  stories,  and  other  types  of 
portion  of  the  graph,  eliminating  the  “Graph”  interesting  and  sensible  context. 

Zeppelin  for  the  moment,  you  will  see  a  large  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  seven  peaks  that 
black  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  repre-  stand  out  above  the  others,  because  those  peaks 
senting  the  number  of  the  5,000  most-used  represent  seven  important  principles  in  the 

words  given  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  shorthand  theory  that  govern  the  writing  of 

the  Manual.  large  numbers  of  common  words. 

The  white  area  immediately  above  the  black  The  first  peak  represents  the  second  unit  in 
area  represents  the  vocabulary  contribution  Chapter  I,  in  which  the  student  learns  the  a 
made  by  Progressive  Exercises.  and  e  vowels  and  how  to  join  these  vowels  to 

The  black  area  on  top  of  the  white  area  the  consonants  given  in  Unit  1. 
represents  the  contribution  that  Speed  Studies  The  second  and  highest  peak  on  the  chart 
makes  to  the  learning  of  the  5,000  most-used  represents  Unit  5 — the  joining  of  s  to  the 
words.  consonants  and  vowels  already  learned. 

The  third  peak  represents  the  introduction 
^Contribution  Made  by  Unit  /  o-hook  in  Unit  7. 

The  fourth  peak  that  stands  out  is  the  one 
The  vocabulary  in  each  unit  of  the  Three  that  represents  the  i  and  the  other  diphthongs 
Red  Books  may  be  ascertained  from  the  graph  given  in  Unit  13. 

in  the  following  manner!  Let  us  take,  for  Its  twin,  peak  five,  represents  the  omission 
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of  short  «  and  ow,  and  six  of  the  most  common 
joined  prefixes  and  suffixes  given  in  Unit  15. 

The  sixth  peak  stands  for  the  method  of 
expressing  r  given  in  Unit  20. 

The  seventh  and  last  tall  peak  to  the  right 
of  the  graph  represents  the  abbreviating 
principle  in  Unit  25. 

Summarizing  these  seven  peaks  of  high- 
frequency  vocabulary  learning : 

1.  Chapter  I,  Unit  2 — Circle  Vowels  and  Forward 

and  Upward  Consonants 

2.  Chapter  II,  Unit  5 — Letter  s  and  other  Down¬ 

ward  characters 

3.  Chapter  III,  Unit  7 — The  o-Hook 

4.  Chapter  V,  Unit  13 — The  i  and  other  Diphthongs 

5.  Chapter  V,  Unit  IS — Omission  of  Short  u  and  ow, 

and  Common  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

6.  Chapter  VII,  Unit  20 — Method  of  Expressing  r 

7.  Chapter  IX,  Unit  25 — The  Abbreviating  Principle 

Bulk  of  Commonest  Words  in  Early  Lessons 

The  next  thing  about  the  graph  that  I 
should  like  to  have  you  notice  is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  5,000  most-used  words  falls  in  the  left 
half  of  the  graph — in  other  words,  in  the  first 
six  chapters  of  the  Manual.  In  these  first  six 
chapters,  all  the  shorthand  signs  except  the 
ten-den  and  the  tem-dem  blends  are  given,  and 
also  all  the  brief  forms,  together  with  many 
frequent  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  graph  thus 
pictures  most  impressively  the  rapidity  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  building  made  possible  by  the  modern 
pedagogy  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Manual  and  by  the  close  correlation  of  the 
supplementary  teaching  materials  in  both 
Progressive  Exercises  and  Speed  Studies. 

As  the  student  completes  his  theory,  master¬ 
ing  the  disjoined  prefixes  and  suffixes  and 
learning  how  to  write  geographical  and  proper 
names,  the  nature  of  the  vocabulary  becomes 
more  technical,  befitting  the  vernacular  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  professions.  The  graph  shows 
the  reduction  of  high-frequency  words  in  the 
vocabulary  of  this  latter  half  of  the  Manual. 
If  another  graph  were  made  showing  the 
words  used  with  a  frequency  beyond  the 
5,000-word  group,  we  would  find  the  bulk  of 
these  words  in  the  right  half  of  the  graph — 
where  they  properly  belong. 

Another  Comparative  Summary 

We  have  shown — but  not  by  units — in  the 
bar  graph  at  the  top  of  the  chart  the  number 
of  different  words  in  each  of  the  Three  Red 
Books  taken  from  the  5,000-  to  the  10,000- 
word  group.  All  duplicates  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  these  figures.  Speed  Studies  with 
its  wealth  of  dictation  material,  both  graded 
and  ungraded,  naturally  shows  the  largest 
contribution  to  this  group. 


I  have  purposely  omitted  mentioning  until 
now  the  valleys  shown  in  the  lower  graph 
because  I  wish  to  stress  the  story  they  tell  and 
to  leave  with  you  a  strong  desire  to  explore 
these  valleys  in  search  of  a  much-needed 
economy  of  method. 

The  “Valleys  of  Repetition” 

I  have  named  these  valleys  the  Valleys  of 
Repetition.  For  the  most  part  they  indicate 
a  cessation  of  theory  learning  and  vocabulary 
building  in  order  that  a  practical  writing  skill 
on  the  words  just  learned  may  be  developed 
through  repetition  in  sensible,  worthwhile 
reading  and  writing  exercises.  A  little,  well 
learned  in  the  Valley  of  Repetition,  makes  the 
climbing  of  the  next  peak  not  only  an  assured 
feat,  but  a  pleasurable,  thrilling  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  teaching  should 
function  100  per  cent.  The  teacher’s  critical 
and  continuous  attention  should  be  given  each 
and  every  one  of  his  students  while  they  are 
developing  manual  skill.  The  proper  writing 
position,  correct  proportion  and  size  of  notes, 
the  accuracy  of  outline — these  three  things 
must  be  blended  into  that  marvelous  unity 
which  we  see  expressed  in  the  skillful  hand 
of  the  trained  shorthand  writer. 

Intensifying  Value  of  Repetition  Practice 

This  is  what,  in  my  opinion,  the  shorthand 
teacher  should  be  doing  during  the  dictation 
period.  In  many  shorthand  classrooms,  how¬ 
ever,  the  teacher,  instead  of  teaching,  is  dic¬ 
tating  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  watching  his 
dictation  material  and  his  watch  very  closely, 
concentrating  upon  the  effort  to  perform  the 
mechanical  feat  of  dictating  so  many  words 
in  a  certain  length  of  time  and  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  will  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
dictation  to  his  students. 

With  the  teacher  so  engaged,  where  is  the 
student  to  get  the  helpful  and  expert  guidance 
he  needs  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  desired 
standards  of  speed  and  accuracy?  We  must 
find  some  more  economical  way  to  handle  dic¬ 
tation  to  supplant  the  one  in  common  usage 
today.  The  shorthand  teacher  must  be  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  slavery  of  speed  dictation 
so  that  he  may  use  his  shorthand  skill  and 
teacher  training  as  they  were  meant  to  be  used. 

Dictation  Records 

Science  has  made  such  wonderful  progress 
in  the  recording  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  voice  by  mechanical  means  that  the 
solution  to  the  dictation  problem  must  surely 
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lie  in  the  utilization 
of  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  to  permit  the 
teacher  to  perform 
his  rightful  duties. 

A  step  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  been  re¬ 
cently  taken  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing 
Company  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  RCA 
Victor  Company  in 
the  preparation  of  a 
set  of  shorthand 
speed  dictation  rec¬ 
ords.  The  set  con¬ 
sists  of  five  12-inch  double-faced  records 
giving  dictation  in  speeds  ranging  from  60  to 
120  words  a  minute.  The  content  and  speed 
of  these  five  dictation  records  is  as  follows ; 

Record  No.  I,  Side  No.  I,  Business  letters  at  60  words 
a  minute;  Side  No.  II,  Articles  at  60  words  a  minute 
Record  No.  II,  Side  No.  Ill,  Business  letters  at 
80  words  a  minute;  Side  No.  IV,  Articles  at 
80  words  a  minute 

Record  No.  Ill,  Side  No.  V,  Business  letters  at 
100  words  a  minute;  Side  No.  VI,  Articles 
at  100  words  a  minute 
Record  No.  IV,  Side  No.  VII,  Business  let¬ 
ters  at  120  words  a  minute;  Side  No 
VIII,  Articles  at  120  words  a  minute 
Record  No.  V,  Side  No.  IX,  Brief 
Forms;  Side  No.  X,  Common  phrases 


/Xo 


/o 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Let  me  illustrate  : 
Picture  the  various 
shorthand  speed  lev¬ 
els  ranging  fromfiOto 
120  words  a  minute, 
each  level  20  words 
higher  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  (See  il¬ 
lustration  1.) 

The  Vocabulary 
Pyramid 


Illustration  i 


o  o  o 


—  tOOQa 


Q  r*.  O'  /  O  o  o  o 


Shorthand  Speed  Levels 

Carrying  the  correlation 
of  shorthand  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  beyond  the  theory¬ 
learning  stage  and  into 
what  is  commonly 
termed  “dictation,"  I 
wish  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  method  of 
progressing  from  one 

speed  level  to  the  next  speed  level  that  seems 
to  me  to  represent  the  closest  possible  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  skill  that  the  student  has 
already  attained  and  the  higher  skill  that  he 
is  attempting  to  attain  in  shorthand  writing. 

This  method  is  the  development  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  received  from  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  of 


Illustration  2 


Let  us  assume  that 
it  is  easier  to  write 
simple  matter  rapidly  than  difficult  matter.  If 
this  is  true,  then  it  is  easier  to  increase  a 
student’s  writing  speed,  say,  from  60  words 
a  minute  to  80  words  a  minute  on  simple 
matter  than  on  difficult  matter. 

With  these  two  assumptions  as  a  starting 
point,  the  vocabulary  that  we  desire  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  master  should  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  words  of  the 
lowest  frequency  would  form  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  and  in  their  order  of 
ascending  frequency  the  rest  of  the 
words  would  fill  the  pyramid,  with 
the  most  frequent  words  at  the  top. 
\  This  is  illustrated  roughly  by  the 
— ^  sketch  alongside. 

With  the  dictation  material 
arranged  according  to  this 
plan,  the  student  would  in¬ 
crease  his  writing  speed 
with  the  minimum  of  ef¬ 
fort,  mastering  first  the 
vocabulary  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid,  and 
with  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  a  helping  hand 
to  lead  him  on,  he 
would  bring  up  the  rest  of  his  vocabulary  to 
that  speed.  The  whole  process  would  be  that 
of  the  pyramid  slowly  pushing  its  way  upward 
through  each  succeeding  speed  level  and  grad¬ 
ually  flattening  out  horizontally  as  the  speed 
on  the  whole  vocabulary  approached  the  speed 
tContinued  on  page  292) 


Illustration  j 
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New  Transcription  Project 

Proposed  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Writtr  Art  and  Credtntials  Dtpartment 


N  experimental  test,  or  project,  in 
transcription  is  published  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  this  month.  It  is  primarily  a 
speed  transcription  test,  but  it  may  be  used  in 
any  other  way  a  teacher  sees  fit — either  as 
reading  matter,  a  model  letter  for  study,  or  as 
a  dictation  test. 

The  results  of  the  transcription  may  be 
effectively  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for 
impressing  upon  students  the  need  for  greater 
accuracy  and  speed  in  transcribing,  or  for 
writing  better  notes — the  latter,  if  students 
transcribe  this  letter  faster  than  they  can  tran¬ 
scribe  their  own  notes.  These  are  not  “per¬ 
fect”  notes  from  the  standpoint  of  style — ^they 
were  actually  written  from  dictation— but  they 
represent  a  good  practical  style  of  writing 
such  as  any  student  can  and  should  acquire. 
This  project  requires  neatness,  exactness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  speed  in  working  it  out  The 
letter  must  be  written  only  once,  and  only 
usable,  or  mailable,  letters  should  count. 

No  matter  how  rapidly  a  stenographer  tran¬ 
scribes  his  notes,  if  the  transcription  is  not 
usable,  or  is  the  result  of  two  or  three  at¬ 
tempts,  it  has  little  or  no  production  value  to 
the  business  man.  This  is  a  thought  that 
should  be  held  constantly  in  mind  when  train¬ 
ing  students  for  stenographic  work.  It  is 
better  for  a  student  to  transcribe  a  usable  letter 
at  IS  words  a  minute  than  one  that  cannot  be 
used  at  30  words  a  minute.  You  must  build 
transcription  speed  on  a  foundation  of  accu¬ 
racy  in  shorthand  reading  and  typing. 

Will  You  Report  Your  Class  Results? 

In  order  better  to  carry  on  the  study  now 
in  progress  relative  to  the  place  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  in  the  stenographic  course,  rates  of  tran¬ 
scription  speed  at  various  points  of  the  work, 
the  relative  bearing  on  transcription  speed  and 
accuracy  or  facility  in  reading  notes,  typing 
speed  and  skill,  and  ability  to  spell,  etc.,  we 
are  going  to  ask  the  teachers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  study  to  give  the  test  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  published  here,  and  mail 
a  copy  of  the  report  to  us  in  the  form  shown. 
The  transcripts  themselves  are  not  to  be  sent 
us  for  review.  (Sample  Report  on  page  266) 

How  to  Conduct  the  Test 

We  suggest  that  the  test  be  handled  in  the 
following  manner;  First,  distribute  the  mag¬ 
azines  to  the  students  and  have  them  read  the 


letter  over  once,  cautioning  them  against  in¬ 
serting  any  longhand  in  the  notes.  If  you 
wish  to  limit  the  reading  to  three  minutes 
(there  are  approximately  300  words  in  the 
letter)  you  may  do  so,  but  this  preliminary 
reading  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  timing, 
since  it  is  to  offset  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter  that  dictation  affords. 

In  order  to  have  the  data  uniform,  timing 
should  begin  after  the  paper  is  in  the  machine 
and  as  soon  as  the  student  is  ready  to  strike 
the  first  letter  or  key.  It  should  stop  when 
he  has  completed  the  stroking  of  the  last  letter 
or  key.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  know  the  tran¬ 
scribing  time  to  the  half-minutes  only.  If 
a  student  finishes  within  15  minutes  and  35 
seconds,  he  should  be  credited  with  15j4  min¬ 
utes  as  his  transcribing  time.  At  low  tran¬ 
scribing  speeds  on  sufficiently  long  tests, 
accurate  timing  to  the  second  does  not  allow 
of  a  significant  difference  in  rate. 

Errors 

The  test  must  be  limited  to  one  writing. 
The  student  may  use  the  dictionary  to  look 
up  the  spelling  of  a  word,  if  he  so  desires. 
Errors  should  be  listed  under  three  headings, 
and  the  transcripts  rated  as  usable,  correctable, 
or  unusable,  as  follows: 

Typing  Errors — To  include  all  typographical 
errors  under  Competent  Typist  rules,  except 
omission  of  words,  transposition  of  words,  and 
insertions  of  words.  Three  erasures  will  be 
allowed  and  not  charged  for,  if  neatly  done. 
All  other  erasures  should  be  charged  as  one 
error  for  each  erasure. 

T ranscribing  Errors — To  include  misreading 
of  words,  omission  of  words,  insertion  of 
words,  transposition  of  words,  and  failure  to 
use  indicated  punctuation. 

Spelling  Errors — To  include  misspelled 
words  and  incorrect  division  of  words  at  the 
end  of  lines. 

The  test  letter  should  then  be  evaluated  as 
usable  (practically  perfect  transcript),  cor¬ 
rectable  (a  slight  or  minor  error  that  can  be 
corrected  without  rewriting),  or  unusable 
(letter  that  must  be  rewritten). 

Recording  the  Results 

Your  report  should  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  school,  city  and  state, 
the  date  on  which  the  test  is  given,  and  the 
following  information:  Length  of  time  stu- 
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dents  have  been  studying  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
transcribing. 

Writing  up  this  report  will  be  a  good  project 
for  one  of  your  advanced  students !  It  should 
be  made  clear  to  him  that  he  must  check  care¬ 
fully  the  completed  work  to  see  that  he  has 
made  no  errors  in  spelling  of  names,  fig¬ 
ures,  etc. 


The  results  of  this  test,  as  shown  by  this 
data,  ought  to  be  most  interesting  to  teachers 
themselves  in  determining  the  value  of  their 
present  transcription  plan,  and  in  suggesting 
transcription  programs.  Since  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  a  test  of  this  kind  in  the 
Gregg  Writer,  we  shall  appreciate  knowing 
whether  or  not  you  like  it  and  think  it  ought 
to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine. 


REPORT  ON  TRANSCRIPTION  TEST— APRIL  GREGG  WRITER 


(Name  of  school) 


(Name  of  teacher) 


(Date) 


(City)  (State) 

These  students  have  had  shorthand  instruction- 
These  students  have  had  typing  instruction- 
These  students  have  been  transcribing- 


-weeks,- 

-weeks,- 

-weeks,- 


-periods  a  week,- 
-periods  a  week,- 
-periods  a  week,- 


(No.  in  class) 
-minutes  a  period, 
-minutes  a  period, 
-minutes  a  period. 


Tbansceibing 

Time 

ERRORS  1 

EVALUATION* 

Names  of  Students 

Typing 

Errors 

Transcribing 

Errors 

Spelling 

Errors 

Usable 

Correctable 

Unusable 

ClMck  oolumn  Into  which  transcript  falls;  no  grade  required 


SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14 

Complete  offering  of  CONTENT  and  METHODS  COURSES 
for  all  high  school  and  junior  college  commercial  subjects. 
Armstrong  teacher  training  furnishes  content  and  methods 
training  of  the  highest  type.  The  faculty  includes  a  group  of 
outstanding  specialists.  No  finer  training  in  this  country.  Free 
placement  service  given  to  Armstrong  students.  Quality  in¬ 
struction  and  a  summer’s  outing  amid  the  wonders  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  All  training  accredited  by  the  California  and  many  other 
State  Departments  of  Education. 

Send  for  Bulletin  B 

ARMSTRONG  COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Results  of  the  Second  Annual  Teacher/ 

Medal  Test 


Reported  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Including  a  Brief  Analysis  of  Shorthand  Writing 


Sptcittun  that  won  the  Gold  Mtdal  for  J.  P.  Gritst 


HE  Second  Annual  Teachers’  Medal 
Test  is  over  and  here  are  the  results  in 
brief :  Fifteen  Gold  Medals  awarded, 
twelve  Silver  Medals,  136  Proficiency  Certifi¬ 
cates,  39  with  Honor,  and  49  memberships  in 
the  Order  of  Gregg  Artists. 

While  not  all  of  the  certificate  winners  of 
last  year  were  entered  for  the  Silver  and  Gold 
Medals  this  year,  many  of  them  were,  which 
was  naturally  very  gratifying.  Many  new 
teachers  entered  also,  and  made  an  excellent 
showing.  To  all,  a  hearty  welcome. 

On  the  whole,  the  Test  was  most  satisfying, 
and  as  one  school  man  who  happened  in  the 
office  while  we  were  reviewing  the  specimens 
said:  “With  teachers  writing  as  beautiful 
notes  as  these,  we  need  not  wonder  at  short¬ 
hand  students  piling  up  the  fine  records  that 
they  do  in  the  schools.” 

Proof  of  Progress 

You  will  find  many  of  the  Certificate  winners 
of  last  year  in  the  Silver  Medal  column  this 
year,  and  some  in  the  Gold  Medal  column. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Griest,  supervisor  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  at  William  Penn  Senior  High 
School,  York,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  teachers  who 
won  the  Certificate  last  year  and  this  year 
submits  a  specimen  that  not  only  wins  the 
Gold  Medal  but  is  adjudged  by  the  committee 
to  be  the  best  specimen  received  on  this  year’s 
testl  Here  is  what  Mr.  Griest  says:  “The 
sentiment  contained  in  the  copy  which  has 
been  so  appropriately  selected  should  be  an 
incentive  to  every  teacher  of  shorthand  who 


is  entered  for  this  Test  to  keep  on  trying, 
though  there  be  many  failures.  These  tests 
have  been  a  source  of  great  interest  and  benefit 
to  me  and  my  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasure  derived  therefrom.” 

“Gold  Medal”  Style 

We  are  reproducing  this  specimen  in  order 
that  you  may  see  the  beautiful  style  he  writes. 
We  have  two  comments  only  to  make  on  it: 
Made  the  is  not  a  particularly  good  phrase 
to  use,  and  s  in  satisfaction  has  the  wrong 
slant.  This  latter  is  due  to  trying  to  preserve 
the  circle  instead  of  writing  a  loop,  and  is  not 
characteristic  of  his  notes.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Griest  upon  the  beautiful  style  he  has 
attained,  and  upon  the  sportsmanship  he  dis¬ 
played  in  entering  this  year — and  winning! 

Brother  Wipfield  is  the  other  teacher  who 
hops  from  the  Certificate  class  of  last  year 
into  the  Gold  Medal  class  this  year.  While 
the  specimen  he  submits  has  not  the  same 
perfection  of  style  as  the  one  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing,  it  is  nevertheless  among  the  most 
artistic  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing. 

“At  last  I  have  the  pleasure  of  entering  an 
honest-to-goodness  blackboard  specimen  for 
the  Teachers’  Medal  Test!”  an  extract  from 
his  letter  to  us  reads.  “It  was  a  long  wait 
(in  the  life  of  a  comparatively  young  teacher), 
but  I  have  hopes  of  more  than  the  usual 
Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

“It  is  a  real  treat  to  teach  shorthand  down 
here  in  Honolulu  where  most  of  the  boys,  in¬ 
cluding  Orientals,  are  so  pliable  and  interested. 
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They,  too,  are  looking  forward  to  the  results 
of  their  own  O.  G.  A.  I  am  sure  my  effort 
in  the  Teachers’  Test  is  a  great  stimulus  for 
them.  May  the  judges  haye  thousands  of 
papers  by  January  31 !” 

The  Other  Gold  Medalists 

Among  the  Gold  Medalists  this  year  are 
seven  teachers  who  entered  the  Medal  Test 
for  the  first  time — Mrs.  Hoffman,  Miss  Eichel- 
berger.  Miss  Mathers,  Miss  Morton,  Miss 
Skimin,  Mrs,  White,  and  Mr.  Rude.  These 
specimens  represent  a  very  fine  teaching  style. 

Six  of  the  Silver  Medalists  of  last  year  won 
Gold  Medals  this  year — Miss  Long,  Mr.  Leach, 
Miss  Horning,  Mrs.  Cagle,  Miss  Levine,  and 
Miss  Henry.  Contestants  who  won  Silver 
Medals  last  year  and  did  not  quite  make  the 
grade  for  the  Gold  Medal  this  year  received 
only  the  Proficiency  Certificate  with  Honor 
this  time,  as  they  were  not  eligible  for  another 
Silver  Medal.  On  subsequent  pages  of  this 
magazine  we  shall  point  out  faults  of  style 
that  prevent  specimens  from  winning  Gold 
Medals,  and  suggest  that  teachers  use  this 
analysis  as  a  basis  for  criticism  of  their 
own  notes.  We  want  all  of  you  to  bring 
your  style  up  to  the  Gold  Medal  standard  1 

Newcomers  Among  Silver  Medalists 

Among  the  Silver  Medalists  are  four  teach¬ 
ers  who  entered  the  Medal  Test  for  the  first 
time  this  year — Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Rams- 
dell,  Mrs.  Shepard,  and  Miss  Sigworth.  This 
is  a  good  showing,  and  proves  our  contention 
that  there  are  many  good  writers  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  who  have  not  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  simply  because  they  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunities  of  these  tests.  This 
is  not  the  era  for  “hiding  one’s  light  under 
a  bushel’’!  Teachers  who  have  not  yet  en¬ 
tered  these  tests  ought  seriously  to  consider 
doing  so.  We  should  like  to  have  your  names 
in  our  files  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
you  are  doing.  Many  teachers  have  already 
benefited  by  the  cooperation  we  can  thus  give 
them. 

In  the  Certificate  Class 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  number 
of  teachers  qualifying  for  the  Proficiency 
Certificate.  This  list  represents  some  very 
good  writing,  and  all  of  these  teachers  can 
with  a  little  effort  win  the  medal  next  year. 
While  in  many  instances  a  comparison  showed 
the  writing  of  this  year  to  be  an  improvement 
over  last,  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the 
teachers  winning  higher  awards,  other  speci¬ 
mens  reflected  hurried  preparation,  frequently 
written  on  a  piece  of  typewriting  paper  or 


Teachers'  Medal 

Gold  Medals  Awarded 

Martha  S.  Cagle,  Strajer  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Emma  Eichelberger,  John  Harris  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Griest,  William  Penn  Senior  High  School, 
York,  Pa. 

Helen  Henry,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Margaret  Webb  Hoffman,  The  Powell  School,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Into  Homing,  Township  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

Bert  Leach,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Sarah  Levine,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mary  Long,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

Mary  L.  Mathers,  The  Business  Institute,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Mabel  C.  Morton,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

W.  Rude,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alice  White,  The  Powell  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Brother  James  Wipfield,  St.  Louis  College,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Silver  Medals 

Mabel  A.  Anderson,  Stoughton  High  School,  Stough¬ 
ton,  Wis. 

Faye  Eaton,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bessie  A.  Green,  High  School,  Marseilles,  Ill. 

Margaret  C.  Maxwell,  Detroit  Commercial  College, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Marie  McCarthy,  The  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Gena  Ostby,  State  Teachers  College,  Mayville,  N.  Dak. 

Melba  E.  Ramsdell,  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Maine 

Mrs.  Glessner  C.  Rude,  Rude’s  Business  College, 
Carthage,  Mo. 

Olive  E.  Shepard,  High  School,  Terryville,  Conn. 

Mary  A.  Sigworth,  Proviso  Township  High  School, 
Maywood,  Ill. 

K.  Chase  Winslow,  Willis  College  of  Commerce, 
Glendale,  Calif. 

D.  A.  Wisener,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Proficiertcy  Certificates  With  Honor 

{Including  specimens  received  from  Silver  Medalists 
of  last  year) 

Mabel  A.  Anderson,  Stoughton  High  School,  Stough¬ 
ton,  Wis. 

Daisy  M.  Bell,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  Ill. 

Martha  S.  Cagle,  Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


other  paper  unsuited  to  ink,  and  with  little 
thought  given  either  to  slant,  proportion,  or 
formation  of  characters.  This  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  writing  good 
notes  is  most  distressing. 

Good  notes,  such  as  are  required  to  win  the 
certificates  and  medals  in  this  test,  are  very 
essential  to  good  teaching.  Because  these 
awards  represent  professional  skill,  the  stand¬ 
ard  necessarily  is  high,  but  any  teacher  can 
qualify  if  he  will  try.  Indeed,  he  must  write 
a  good  style  of  notes  if  he  would  get  the  best 
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Proficiency  Certificates  iVtth  Honor 

Eva  Larson  Connelly,  Mankato  Commercial  College, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Ella  Coulter,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Faye  Eaton,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

M.  Emma  Eichelberger,  John  Harris  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Evelyn  A.  Faust,  The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bessie  A.  Green,  High  ^hool,  Marseilles,  Ill. 

J.  P.  Griest,  William  Penn  Senior  High  School, 
York,  Pa. 

Helen  Henry,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Margaret  Webb  Huffman,  The  Powell  School,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Imo  Horning,  Township  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Justina,  St.  Joseph  Sichool,  Peru,  111. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Kirksey,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Bert  Leach,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Sarah  Levine,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mary  Long,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

May  Macklin,  Macklin’s  Stenographic  &  Secretarial 
School,  Balwrsfield,  Calif. 

Norah  T.  Mangan,  North  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  L.  Mathers,  The  Business  Institute,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Margaret  C.  Maxwell,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Marie  McCarthy,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash. 

Mabel  C.  Morton,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Gena  Ostby,  State  Teachers  College,  Mayvllle,  N.  Dak. 

Melba  E.  Ramsdell,  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Maine 

Mrs.  Glessner  C.  Rude,  Rude’s  Business  College, 
Carthage,  Mo. 

W.  Rude,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Edith  A.  Schrub,  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Olive  E.  Shepard,  High  School,  Terryville,  Conn. 

Mary  A.  Sigworth,  Proviso  Township  High  School, 
Maywood,  Ill. 

Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nellie  Smith,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Doris  A.  Soule,  Lawrence  High  School,  Fairfield, 
Maine 

Alice  White,  The  Powell  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Edith  D.  White,  High  School,  New  Prague,  Minn. 

K.  Chase  Winslow,  Willis  College  of  Commerce, 
Glendale,  Calif. 

Brother  James  Wipfield,  St.  Louis  College,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

D.  A.  Wisener,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(.Other  certificate  winners  listed  on  page  303) 


results  in  his  teaching,  for  as  Miss  Mangan 
writes:  “It  is  so  much  easier  to  show  a  stu¬ 
dent  how  to  write  a  good  outline  than  to  tell 
him  to  write  it  in  a  certain  way”  1 

Skill  of  Hand  More  Effective  than  Word 
of  Mouth 

A  letter  came  to  our  desk  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  a  teacher  who  was  having  difficulty  in 
training  her  students  to  read  and  write  short¬ 
hand.  The  letter  was  truly  pathetic.  We 


looked  at  the  notes  and  realized  at  once  what 
the  difficulty  was.  The  students  had  never 
been  trained  to  write  good  notes.  We  recalled 
one  recitation  we  witnessed  sometime  ago. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  board  and  writing 
before  the  students  swiftly,  continuously,  and 
correctly,  the  teacher  stood  before  them  with 
an  open  textbook  in  her  hand  and  copied  the 
characters  slowly  and  haltingly.  The  partic¬ 
ular  word  she  was  endeavoring  to  show  her 
students  how  to  write  was  "non-participating,” 
which  occurred  in  a  letter  she  was  dictating. 
(Apparently  these  youngsters  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  her  pause  in  the  dictation 
when  a  new  word  was  encountered  and  writing 
it  on  the  board  for  them,  because  as  soon  as 
it  was  pronounced  they  stopped  writing  and 
looked  up  expectantly.)  She  turned  to  the 
board  and  wrote  thus,  glancing  first  at  the 
book  and  then  at  the  board:  non — here  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  book,  then  back  at 
the  board ;  she  added  pt — looked  again  at  the 
book,  and  finally  put  on  the  sep  dot  with  a 
flourish.  Her  students  copied  it  in  the  same 
way. 

Teacher  s  Style  Reflected  in  Students'  Work 

It  were  better  that  the  students  write  an 
incorrect  outline  and  keep  on  writing  than  to 
imitate  such  a  halting  style  1  Skill  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  putting  an  outline  before  students 
on  the  board  or  on  paper  increases  the  prestige 
of  the  teacher  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils,  and  enables  him  to  get  more 
quickly  and  easily  a  satisfactory  response  in 
his  teaching. 

But,  we  are  glad  to  say,  this  case  is  the 
exception.  Teachers  have  made  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  in  writing  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
teacher  who  informs  one  that  she  could  never 
learn  to  write  good  notes  and  never  did  like 
any  kind  of  writing  anyway  is  rare.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  teacher  must  possess 
a  high  degree  of  executional  skill  himself  in 
order  competently  and  efficiently  to  teach  a 
skill  subject  requiring  as  perfect  coordination 
and  technique  as  shorthand.  Too  much  time 
has  heretofore  been  spent  in  telling  students 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  The  modern 
way  is  to  show  them.  The  results  are  most 
gratifying  to  all  concerned. 

Analysis  of  Teachers'  Shorthand  Writing 

Hundreds  of  papers  are  before  us  right 
now  that  show  t^eneniAjus  p<£xssibilities,  but 
that  do  not  “click”  for  the  medal  award  be¬ 
cause  of  some  faiit  persisting  in  the  writing 
that  the  teacher  hai.  not  apprehended  and 
corrected.  The  fault  nay  not  be  difficult  to 
correct — pointing  out  hov  the  outline  ought 
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to  be  written  may  be  enough.  Nevertheless, 
specimens  come  to  us  year  after  year  showing 
the  same  faults,  even  though  some  of  these 
writers  have  spent  hours  in  practicing  the 
copy! 

“If  we  could  have  these  teachers  together 
in  a  classroom  and  show  them  how  those 
outlines  ought  to  be  written,  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  writing  them  correctly.  Take 
this  specimen,  for  instance,  it  has  a  good 
fluent  swing,  but  the  writer  has  not  learned 
how  to  write  fal  correctly.  It  is  simple  enough 
to  write,  when  one  knows  how.” 

It  was  this  remark  from  one  of  the  members 
of  the  examining  committee,  while  reviewing 
the  blackboard  specimens,  that  inspired  us  to 
include  here  this  short  “analysis  of  short¬ 
hand  writing,”  giving  a  few  pointed  criticisms 
with  illustrations  taken  from  some  of  the 
contest  specimens. 

What  Are  Your  Fault  si 

A  critical  analysis  of  one’s  own  writing  is 
often  enough  to  overcome  existing  faults,  or 
tendencies  toward  inaccuracies  that  may  de¬ 
velop  in  a  writer’s  style,  but  the  writer  first 
must  know  what  these  faults  are!  In  my  own 
experience  I  recall  frequently  finding  the  gr 
blend  encircled  on  my  lesson  sheets.  I  noted 
the  circles,  but  did  not  know  what  was  wrong 
with  my  writing  of  the  blend.  So  I  asked. 
It  was  explained  that  this  combination  must 
be  written  with  a  hump,  and  not  flat.  I 
promptly  adopted  the  correct  form — it  was 
easier  than  the  one  I  had  been  writing. 

Start  Right 

A  student  can  make  good  notes  right  from 
the  start,  so  far  as  fluency,  formation,  pro¬ 
portion  and  slant  are  concerned,  if  he  is  taught 
u’hat  to  make.  Hesitation,  due  to  not  knowing 
what  he  wants  to  write,  is  the  chief  handicap 
to  a  good  style.  The  examination  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  O.  G.  A.  specimens  supports 
our  conviction  that  notes  will  not  improve 
much  in  quality  beyond  the  point  at  which  a 
student  first  started  to  write,  unless  he  is 
taught  aright.  Practice  simply  strengthens  the 
style  adopted  at  the  outset,  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert  writer, 
this  practice  will  beget  a  good  writing  style. 
If  a  student  is  not  taught  to  write  with  a 
swing,  to  keep  /  in  a  horizontal  plane,  to  write 
such  words  as  much  with  a  single  impulse  of 
the  pen.  he  pcooaViy  xitr^ci  will  learn,  unless 
h’ls  observation  is  good  sr  he  is  forced  to 
write  fluently  through  j^>eed  dictation.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  only  a  month  or  two  of 
training  can  and  dy  qualify  for  the  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate. 


Telltale  Outlines 

Much  has  been  written  about  fluency.  It  is 
reflected  in  characters  that  are  drawn  rather 
than  written.  How  do  we  know  that?  Be¬ 
cause  lack  of  fluency  manifests  itself 

1.  In  stiff  vertical  writing. 

2.  In  blunt  end  strokes. 

3.  In  wobbly  characters. 

4.  In  improper  curvature,  slant,  and  spac¬ 
ing — all  characteristic  of  slow  motion. 

Instead  of  finishing  with  a  slight  lilting 
swing  that  lifts  the  hand  as  the  outline  is  being 
completed,  each  stroke  is  finished  with  a  dead, 
dull  stop,  and  the  pen  is  then  heavily  lifted 
and  dropped  on  the  spot  where  the  next  out¬ 
line  is  to  begin  1  Let  us  examine  Specimen 
One,  taken  from  one  of  the  test  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  year’s  Medal  Test.  It  shows 
these  faults.  Do  you  follow  the  marking? 


Sptcimtn  i 


In  Specimen  Two,  we  have  a  firmer  hand 
with  better  formation  and  joinings,  but  still 
lacking  in  fluency  of  execution.  All  this  writer 
needs  to  do  is  to  write,  write,  write,  and  then 
WRITE  some  more,  preferably  from  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  loosen  up  the  muscles  and  develop  a 
good  swing.  Ten  minutes  a  day  for  a  short 
time  will  do  it  1 


Sptcimtn  2 
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Specimen  Number  Three  was  taken  from 
some  notes  that  won  the  Gold  Medal.  Here 
we  have  the  happy  combination  of  fluency  of 
execution  with  good  formation,  slant,  joinings, 
and  general  structure.  Do  you  not  feel  the 
“life”  in  this  specimen? 


•  ^ 


V 

Sfttimtn  j 


A  Penmanship  Project 

For  those  of  you  who  are  starting  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  of  shorthand  penmanship,  let 
me  suggest  this: 

1.  Study  and  practice  the  drills  on  pages 
123,  124,  125,  and  126  of  the  November 
Gregg  Writer,  following  the  instructions  given 
with  each  set  of  drills.  Take  only  one  drill 
at  a  time,  as  you  doubtless  will  not  have  the 
time  at  any  one  sitting  to  practice  more.  This 
is  precision  practice  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
coming  structural  faults  or  difficulties,  and 
begetting  rhythm. 

2.  Practice  writing  a  short  piece  of  copy 
cither  from  memory  or  from  dictation  at  least 
ten  minutes  every  school  day,  with  a  view  to 
developing  fluency  and  control.  Do  this  faith¬ 
fully,  and  note  the  improvement  in  your  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 

Mjthe  that  Gold  Medal  Yours! 

We  invite  you  to  ask  questions — in  fact,  we 
wish  you  would  ask  questions,  because  they 
will  help  to  shape  the  presentation  of  this 
study.  We  want  to  award  certificates  and 
medals  not  in  tens  and  hundreds,  but  in  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands,  and  there  are  thousands 


of  teachers  out  in  the  field  teaching  shorthand 
every  day  who  might  win  them.  The  Gold 
Medal  is  the  highest  award  for  writing  skill, 
and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  expert 
teacher  of  shorthand  1 

What  Some  Teachers  Tell  Us 

It  is  customary  after  a  party  to  say  what 
a  good  time  one  has  had,  is  that  not  so? 
Well,  we  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  re¬ 
viewing  the  many  fine  specimens  received  in 
this  Test,  and  want  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  interest  and  congratulate  you 
upon  the  excellent  showing  you  made. 

And  now  we  shall  let  some  of  you  tell  what 
a  good  time  you  had  preparing  the  specimens  1 

“I  am  trying  again  this  year !  I  enjoyed  it. 

I  hope  this  Second  Teachers’  Contest  will 
stimulate  a  splendid  response,  as  it  certainly 
deserves  to  do.” 

— Marie  McCarthy,  The  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Washington 

“Here  is  my  1931  effort.  I  am  indeed  sorry 
that  I  have  not  easy  access  to  a  blackboard, 
as  I  much  prefer  the  board  for  style  writing. 
However,  the  articles  themselves  are  so  in¬ 
spiring  that  it  certainly  seems  but  the  fair 
thing  to  do  one’s  best  with  the  means  at  hand. 

“I  am  sure  this  year’s  Test  will  be  a  very 
successful  one,  and,  personally,  I  believe  the 
Medal  as  an  award  has  a  greater  appeal  to 
us  than  a  Cup,  although  the  biggest  feature 
is  the  high  quality  of  work  that  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  show  a  student 
how  to  write  a  good  outline  than  tell  him  to 
write  it  in  a  certain  way.” 

— Nor  ah  T.  Mangan,  North  Providence,  R.  /. 

“I  am  hoping  this  will  reach  you  in  time, 
but  the  boats  up  here  are  not  very  dependable 
at  this  time  of  year.” 

— Margaret  A.  Yeakey,  Juneau  High  School, 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Welcome,  Miss  Yeakey.  You  are  the  only 
contestant  from  Alaska ! 

“It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  for  the 
Teachers’  Test.  This  work  simply  fascinates 
me  and  I  worked  hours  without  realizing  time. 
Here  is  hoping  I  have  a  chance  for  one  of 
the  medals. 

“Thank  you  for  my  Superior  Merit  Cer¬ 
tificate.  It  is  beautiful.  I  am  having  it  framed 
to  hang  in  my  classroom.” 

— Mrs.  K.  Chase  Winslow,  Willis  College  of 
Commerce,  Glendale,  California 

“I  am  enclosing  a  pen-written  copy  and  a 
blackboard  copy  of  the  Teachers’  Test  With 
the  many  duties  assigned  to  me  this  year,  I 
was  certain  that  I  should  have  to  abandwi 
the  thought  of  entering.  But  I  just  really 
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can’t  let  the  opportunity  slip  without  at  least 
doing  my  bit.  So  here  it  is.  The  pen-written 
copy  is  not  just  what  I  should  wish  it  to  be, 
but  I  made  over  one  hundred  attempts;  on 
some  I  made  better  notes  and  on  others  I 
vice-versa’d  them,  so  I  am  sending  the  one 
I  think  is  the  best.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  much 
mistaken.” 

— Sister  M.  Justina,  St.  Mary  School, 
AvUla,  Indiana 

“I  received  my  Gold  Medal  and  am  just  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  It  is  the  most  artistic  thing 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  But  then,  every¬ 
thing  Gregg  is  artistic, 

“My  girls  were  as  much  delighted  as  I. 
Even  the  bookkeeping  pupils  were  intensely 
interested  and  quite  happy  that  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  it.” 

— M.  Emma  Eichelberger,  John  Harris  High 
School,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

“I  need  hardly  say  how  delighted  I  was  to 
learn  that  I  had  won  a  Gold  Medal.  It  means* 
a  great  deal  to  a  teacher  who  is  encouraging 
her  students  to  produce  good  work  to  know 
how  she  herself  measures  up  to  correct  stand¬ 
ards.  I  shall  appreciate  very  much  any  criti¬ 
cism  or  helpful  suggestion.” 

— Mary  L.  Mathers,  The  Business  Institute, 
Pontiac,  Michigan 

“The  practice  is  of  much  value  to  a  teacher 
in  her  work,  for  having  a  definite  aim  in  view 
one  will  find  time  from  the  many  duties  inci¬ 
dent  to  school  life  to  devote  to  it.” 

— Mary  Z.  Fitzgerald,  Senior  High  School, 
Long  Prairie,  Minnesota 

“I  feel  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
good  from  the  practice  on  this  copy  this  year. 
It  has  caused  me  to  be  more  careful  with  the 
daily  illustrations  on  the  board  before  the 
students.  Some  of  my  shorthand  students  also 
became  interested  and  sent  in  copies  for  the 
O.  G.  A.  Certificate  on  the  December  copy. 

“I  appreciate  this  opportunity  oflFered  for 
practice  on  the  copy  to  work  for  better  notes 
each  year.” 

— I  mo  Horning,  Harrisburg  Toumship  High 
School,  Harrisburg,  Illinois 

“I  was  indeed  very  proud  of  the  Silver 
Medal  which  I  won  last  year,  and  I  hope  that 
the  specimen  this  year  will  merit  the  Gold 
Medal.” 

— Sarah  Levine,  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“In  sending  the  accompanying  photographs 
for  the  Annual  Teachers’  Test,  I  feel  that  a 
word  of  explanation  is  ne<iessary.  The  teach¬ 
ers  prepared  their  copy  very  carefully,  but  the 


photographer  was  clumsy  and  blurred  the 
writing  on  one  of  the  blackboards.  Another 
portable  blackboard  he  let  fall,  and  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  save  it  he  nearly  ruined  one  of  the 
characters,  this  being  the  word  ‘failure’  in  the 
fourth  line  of  Mrs.  Kirksey’s  copy. 

“In  attempting  to  improve  her  copy  which 
was  blurred  by  the  photographer.  Miss  Morton 
did  not  do  a  very  good  job,  so  she  prepared  a 
second  copy,  which  we  are  also  sending  you 
and  which  seems  to  be  an  improvement  over 
the  first,  with  the  exception  that  one  side  is 
exposed  longer  than  the  other  and  the  char¬ 
acters  stand  out  better.  This  was  the  fault  of 
the  photographer,  as  Miss  Morton’s  black¬ 
board  copy  shows  the  characters  even  through¬ 
out.” 

— R.  H.  Whitten,  President,  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

“For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  eagerly 
watched  for  and  read  of  the  results  of  the 
Teachers’  Shorthand  Contest.  I  am  just  one 
of  those  teachers  who  you  say  ‘have  always 
meant  to  submit  their  notes  but  have  not.’  So, 
here  I  am  at  last,  ‘trying  my  oars.’  ” 

• — Mrs.  A.  French,  The  Northwestern  School 
of  Commerce,  Lima,  Ohio 

“1  am  starting  on  a  systematic  plan  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  perhaps  next  year  I  shall  do  better. 
Here’s  hoping — ^because  I  like  shorthand  and 
desire  to  write  it  artistically  and  fluently.” 

— Hilda  Mesick,  Coulee  High  School, 
Coulee,  Washington 

“As  I  have  been  working  up  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  I  am  depending  on  the  Air  Mail  to  get 
this  through  on  time.” 

— Herbert  Tobias,  Beach  High  School, 
Beach,  North  Dakota 

“I  am  submitting  a  photograph  of  my  black¬ 
board  copy  of  the  material  selected  for  the 
Second  Teachers’  Medal  Test  in  shorthand 
writing.  Heretofore  my  copy  has  been  awarded 
Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  the  different  con¬ 
tests  in  which  it  has  been  entered,  but  it  has 
failed  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  most  coveted 
prizes.  Naturally  one  hopes  that  one’s  black¬ 
board  copy  has  sufficient  ‘it’  to  merit  a  place 
among  excellent  shorthand  writing.  However, 
no  matter  in  which  classification  my  copy  is 
placed,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
writing  it,  and  also  gained  technical  knowledge 
from  the  practice. 

“The  copy  which  I  thought  I  would  have 
photographed  was  written  a  week  ago  today. 
I  thought  that  I  would  leave  it  until  Monday 
in  order  to  see  how  it  looked  on  a  day  which 
had  seen  no  practice  on  the  copy.  On  Monday, 
before  I  had  time  to  look  at  the  copy  critically, 
(.Continued  on  page  303) 
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Directory  of  ig^i 
Summer  Schools  for  Teachers 

^PECIAL  COURSES  in  Commercial  Teacher  Training  will  be  offered  this 
\  summer  at  the  following  schools  according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently. 
^  This  list  includes  all  schools  from  which  information  is  now  on  hand.  Any 
additional  listings  received  before  April  10  will  be  reported  in  our  May  issue. 


Alabama 

Univeksity  or  Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 

B«(liinlnB  eounci  In  Short* 
htnd  ind  Typewriting:  L.  C. 
McIntyre 

Two  tummer  termi — June  I 
to  July  IT:  July  18  to 
August  >8 

John  K.  McLure,  Director 


Arizona 

Abizona  State  Teachers 
College 
Flagstaff 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Theory  and  Methods:  Kdna  lb 
Dotson;  Accountancy:  Dean 
Tom  O.  Bellwood 
June  8  to  August  14 
Dean  Tom  O.  Bellwood,  Di¬ 
rector 


California 

Armstrong  College  op 
Business  Administra¬ 
tion 

Bereeley 

Secondary  Education  and  Psy¬ 
chology:  Dr.  J.  Frank  Day; 
Administration  of  Commercial 
Education:  J.  N.  Oiren; 
Shorthand  Methods:  V.  H. 
Carmichael:  Typing  Methods: 
B.  W.  Fisher,  V.  H.  Car¬ 
michael,  Dr.  J.  E.  Ooorer, 
W.  T.  White;  Shorthand 
Theory  and  Dictation:  E.  B. 
Scott,  S.  r.  Nkkell.  L.  H. 
Dunkel,  J.  Q.  Cummings ; 
Typing  Theory  and  Dictation: 
B.  W.  FUher,  F.  Land,  F.  M. 
Boberts;  Business  Practice: 
J.  W.  Hunter:  Ezecutlre 
Procedure:  E.  P.  Armstrong; 
Accounting  Theory  and  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Allied  Subjeete:  D.  F. 
Capen,  F.  A.  Waring,  W.  B. 
Holmes,  J.  N.  Glren,  O.  A. 
Leatherman,  E.  P.  Armstrong; 
Business  Management,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Foreign  Trade: 
B.  Winslow,  W.  W.  Diehl, 
O.  A.  Leatherman,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Day,  F.  A.  Waring,  B.  J. 
Brown;  English:  B.  Winslow, 
Professor  C.  J.  McIntosh, 
M.  O.  Embleton 
July  I  to  August  14 
J.  Bran  Armstrong,  Dean 


San  Jose  State  Teachers 
College 
San  Jose 

Shorthand— Fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  penmanship  and  phras¬ 
ing:  Doris  Hoffman  (3 

units) ;  Principlee  of  Type¬ 
writing:  Doris  Hoffman  (3 
units) ;  Elementary  and  Ad- 
ranced  Accounting :  Arthur 
Kelley  (3  units  each);  Pen¬ 
manship:  Arthur  Kelley  (one 
unit  for  Junior  College  di¬ 
ploma) 

Two  terms — June  19  to  July 
IT;  July  18  to  August  T 
Dr.  George  E.  Freeland,  Di¬ 
rector 


U N IVEESITY  of  CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 

Elements  of  Accounting:  Prof. 
W.  M.  Cole  of  Harrard 
(credit  3  to  4  units)  ;  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  Curricula:  Al¬ 
fred  Sorensen  (1  units) ; 
Methods  in  Teaching  Office 
Practice:  Alfred  Sorensen  (2 
units) 

June  13  to  August  1 
Dean  Harold  L.  Bruce,  Di¬ 
rector 


University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Southern  Branch 
Los  Angeles 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Methods:  Mrs.  E>a  Allen  (3 
units  each)  ;  Superrlslon: 
Prof.  Linquist  (1  units) 

June  32  to  August  1 
Dean  Gordon  8.  Watkins,  Di¬ 
rector 


University  of  Southern 
California 
University  Park 
Los  Angeles 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Demonstration  and  Methods : 
Era  M.  Jessup  (3  units 
each)  ;  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing  Methods:  Beni.  B.  Haynes 
(1  units) :  Seminar  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education:  Ben].  B. 
Haynes  (2  units) ;  Business 
Education  in  Secondary 
Schools:  Ben].  B.  Haynes 
(1  units).  These  courses 
carry  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  credit. 

June  31  to  July  IS 
Dean  Lester  B.  Bogers,  Di¬ 
rector 


Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles 
Methods  Courses  in  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and 
allied  sublects;  special  college 
Instruction  in  Higher  Ac¬ 
countancy,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Secretarial  Sci¬ 
ence 

July  8  to  August  14 
B.  H.  Whitten,  Director 

Colorado 

The  Burke  Business  Col¬ 
lege 
Boulder 

Secretarial  Training :  D.  K. 
Bum;  Accounting:  N.  Mat¬ 
thews  ;  Office  Appliances : 
Lillian  Foz 

Two  terms — June  33  to  July 
34;  July  ST  to  August  29 
D.  K.  Burre,  Director 

Colorado  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Greeley 

Shorthand  Theory  and  Meth¬ 
ods,  Salesmanship,  and  Law: 
S.  C.  Bedinger;  Accounting 
Theory  and  Methods:  Super- 
rlsion  and  Administration  of 
Commercial  Education,  Be- 
seareh  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion:  Dr.  A.  O.  ColTln; 
Typewriting  Methods,  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Filing:  W.  F.  Knles; 
Handwriting  Methods:  A.  M. 
Hinds 

Two  terms  of  ffre  weeks  each — 
June  13  to  July  18;  July  39 
to  August  11 
G.  W.  Fruler,  President 
Dr.  A.  O.  Colrin,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Stenography  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Education:  C.  W.  Wood- 
side 

Two  terms — June  33  to  July 
35;  July  38  to  August  39 
Dr.  Milo  G.  Derham,  Director 

University  of  Denver, 
School-  of  Commerce 
Denver 

High  School  Commercial  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Methods  in  the  Soclsl 
Business  8ub]ects,  Superrislon 
of  Commercial  Education:  B. 
A.  Zelllot;  Methods  in  Short¬ 


hand  and  Typewriting:  Mary 
Leah  Kotz ;  Methods  in  Book¬ 
keeping:  Frances  Fenton 
Two  terms — June  15  to  July 
31;  July  31  to  August  38 
F.  C.  Onstott.  Beglstrar  and 
Director 

Western  State  College 
of  COLtHIADO 
Gunnison 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  See- 
retarial  Training:  Eva  Car¬ 
penter;  Accounting.  Business 
Administration,  Economics:  P. 
E.  Learenworth 
Two  terms — June  IS  to  July 
IT;  July  18  to  August  33 
C.  C.  Casey,  President 

Connecticut 

State  Summer  Normal 
School 
New  Haven 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Business  Training: 
George  E.  Mumford 
June  39  to  August  T 
Franklin  D.  Pierce,  Director 

District  of  Columbia 

The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America 
Washington 
Methods  of  Teadilng  Com¬ 
mercial  Sublects,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Course  Curricula  in 
High  Schools  (3  credits  each 
course) :  Daniel  Foley 
June  36  to  August  6 
Boy  J.  Deferrari,  Director 

Washington  School  for 
Secretaries 
Washington 

Theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting:  Margaret  L. 
Miller  and  Esther  BartleU 
Six  weeks — July  6  to  August 
14 

Mrs.  Adrla  C.  Bearer,  Director 

Georgia 

Bowdon  State  Nmmal 
and  Industrial  (Col¬ 
lege 
Bowdon 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Ac¬ 
counting.  1  points  each  for 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Thomas  E.  Nichols  and  Willie 
Curtia  Dye 
June  3  to  August  19 
J.  W,  Adams,  Director 
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Gkukgia  State  College 
TOE  Women 
Milledgeville 
Shorthand  Theorr  (S  Mmofter 
houn),  Tjrpewrltlnf  I  (1 
lemetter  hour) ,  Typowrltlng 
III  (I  lemeater  hours) :  Flor¬ 
ence  Barnett 
June  9  to  July  18 
Edwin  H.  Scott.  Director 

Hatton  Business  Col¬ 
lege 
Atlanta 

Theory  and  Practice  Teaching 
of  Qregg  Shorthand,  Touch 
Typewriting,  Boo)dieeplng,  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commercial  Law : 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Denke,  Beaile 
Vanek,  M.  E.  Baldwin 
June  8  to  August  21 
S.  P.  Hatton,  Director 


Illinois 

Gem  City  Business  Col¬ 
lege 
Quincy 

Shorthand:  Miit  Dawson,  Miss 
Mathea;  Typewriting:  Miss 
Michaei;  Bookkeeping:  C.  I. 
Smith  and  Miss  Bader; 
Higher  Accounting:  W.  T. 
Brown;  Methods  of  Teaching: 

T.  E.  Musselman 
June  8  to  August  1 
T.  E.  Musselman,  Director 

The  Geegg  College 
Chicago 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  Theory:  W.  W. 
Lewis ;  Adranced  Shorthand : 
Helen  W.  Erana ;  Typewrit¬ 
ing:  K. ‘Olire  Bracher;  Ac¬ 
counting:  Perry  Singer 
July  6  to  August  14 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal 

Illinois  Commeecial 
College 
Champaign 

Methods  course  In  Shorthand: 
Nelle  Barry;  Typewriting: 
Mrs.  Mary  Mrgudich;  Book¬ 
keeping  :  Fern  Lycan 
June  22  to  July  31 
J.  R.  Colbert,  Director 

Illinois  State  Noemal 
Univeesity 
Normal 

Gregg  Shorthand.  Typewrit¬ 
ing:  Alta  Day,  Jane  Church, 
Margaret  Peters ;  Accounting : 
H.  F.  Admire,  Arthur  Wil¬ 
liams;  Finance,  Marketing, 
Commercial  Law,  Business 
Mathematics:  Arthur  Williams. 
Jane  Church,  Mary  Webb.  All 
courses  in  first  summer  term ; 
sliorthand  and  typesrritlng 
only  In  second  term 
First  term  registration.  June 
13;  Second  term  registration, 
July  23 

Arthur  Wllilains.  Director 
Commerce  Division 

SouTHEEN  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College 
Carbondale 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing:  Emma  Francis;  Account¬ 


ing.  Penmanship,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Law:  T.  L.  Bryant 
Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
IT;  July  20  to  August  28 
H.  W.  Shryock,  Director 

University  of  Chicago, 
School  of  Commerce 
AND  Administration 
Chicago 

Teaching  of  Shorthand,  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Typewriting,  Tests  and 
Materials  In  Shorthand:  Ann 
Brewington ;  Problems  In 
Business  Education:  H.  G. 
Shields ;  Teaching  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Economics:  H.  G. 
Shields 

Two  summer  terms — June  22 
to  July  24;  July  2T  to 
August  28 

W.  H.  Spencer,  Dean  of 
School  of  Commerce  and  Ad¬ 
ministration 

Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College 
Macomb 

Accounting,  Commercial  Law, 
Business  Administration,  Busi¬ 
ness  Arithmetic,  Handwriting: 
Dr.  D.  C.  Belghey;  Ad¬ 
vanced  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing:  Hertha  F.  Voss; 
Stenography  and  Typewriting: 
Hazel  M.  Keys 
Two  terms  of  six  weeks  each — 
First  term  opens  June  8; 
Second  term  opens  July  17 
Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Summer 
School  Director 


Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers 
College 
Muncie 

Teaching  of  Shorthand  and 
Tyiiewrltlng:  Vernal  H.  Car¬ 
michael  and  Frances  R.  Bots- 
ford;  Administration  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Courses  In  Secondary 
Schools:  M.  E.  Studebaker; 
Objective  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  Applied  to  Commercial 
Subjects:  Vernal  H.  Car¬ 
michael  and  Franoes  R.  Bots- 
ford;  Teaching  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing:  M.  E.  Studebaker;  be¬ 
ginning  and  advanced  subject 
matter  courses  in  Accounting. 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Law, 
and  Business  Administration 
Two  terms — June  15  to  July 
18;  July  30  to  August  22 

L.  A.  Plttenger,  President 

M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Central  Normal  College 
Danville 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office 
Practice,  Special  Methods  in 
Commerce:  Mary  B.  Johnson; 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting: 
Chester  J.  Elson 
Three  summer  terms — May  7 
to  June  12;  June  15  to  July 
18;  July  30  to  August  22 
Waldo  E.  Wood,  President 

Indiana  State  Teachers 
College 
Terre  Haute 
Shorthand:  Mias  Browning; 
Typewriting:  Miu  Ehren- 


hardt;  Methods  In  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects:  Shepherd 
Voung;  Accounting:  Mr. 
Grove;  Business  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing:  Miu  Wood;  Penmanship 
and  Spelling:  Mr.  Brleden- 
baugh;  also  courses  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Law  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic 

Two  terms — June  15  to  July 
17;  July  30  to  August  21 


Indiana  University, 
School  of  Commerce 
AND  Finance 
Bloomington 
Beginning  Typewriting,  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing:  Lula  M.  Westenhaver 
One  summer  term 
Henry  tiester  Smith,  Director 


Lockyeae’s  Business 
College 
Evansville 

Shorthand  Theory  and  Meth¬ 
ods:  Thomas  H.  Black;  Type¬ 
writing  Theory  and  Methods: 
Marcia  L.  Gentry 
June  1  to  July  31 
Thomas  H.  Black.  Director 


Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers 
College 
Cedar  Falls 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Typewriting,  Penmanship, 
Shorthand.  Accounting.  Adver¬ 
tising.  Commercial  Correspon¬ 
dence,  Machine  Accounting. 
Commercial  Law,  Secretarial 
Tralniiag,  Salesmanship,  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications.  Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising,  History  of  Com¬ 
merce 

June  3  to  August  21 
O.  R.  Latham,  President 
Ira  S.  Condit,  Head.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Education 


Penn  College 
OSKALOOSA 

Accounting  and  Law:  8.  Or- 
vUle  Walthall ;  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Methods :  Mary 
Dusenberry;  Economics:  A.  H. 
Burrows 

Two  terms  of  five  weeks — 
first  term  opens  June  9 ;  Sec¬ 
ond  term  follows  Immediately 
H.  C.  Bedford,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent 


University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City 

Prolilems  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand.  Problems  of  Teaching 
Typewriting,  Problems  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping:  Frank 
B.  Kyker;  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Commercial 
Education,  the  Commercial 
Curriculum,  Tests  and  Meas¬ 
urements  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation.  Review  of  Research  in 
Commercial  Education :  Dr. 
E.  G.  Blackstone 

Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
17;  July  21  to  August  21 
P.  C.  Packer,  Director 


Kansas 

Kansas  State  Teachers 
College 
Emporia 

Theory  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing:  Adelaide  Kauser 
June  3  to  July  31 
Dr.  Norman  Triplett.  Director 

Kansas  State  Teachers 
College 
Hays 

Beginning  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Accounting 
Two  terms — June  2  to  July 
31;  August  1  to  August  38 
Floyd  B.  Lee,  Dean 

Kansas  State  Teachers 
College 
Pittsburg 

Beginning  Shorthand.  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training:  Willa  M. 
Dush;  Methoda  In  Beginning 
and  Advanced  Typewriting : 
Lillian  I.  Miller;  Account¬ 
ing:  J.  D.  Massey;  Penman¬ 
ship  Methods:  Hallle  Ben¬ 
nington:  Business  Law,  Mar¬ 
keting:  W.  8.  Lyerla 
June  1  to  July  31 
W.  S.  Lyerla,  Director  of 
Summer  School 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  Business 
University 
Bowling  Green 
Teacher-Training  Courses  In 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping.  and  other  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects:  W.  H.  Arnold, 
James  Ashby,  E.  K.  Austin, 
H.  L.  Bowman,  W.  B.  Christy, 
S.  E.  Cranflll,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Cranflll.  L.  T.  Dickey.  V.  J. 
Gillespie,  Fannie  Harrington, 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  J.  R. 
Meaney,  C.  C.  Steed,  J.  T. 
Tillery 

Two  terms — Juno  8  to  July 
11;  July  13  to  August  15 

Eastern  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Richmond 

Methods  courses  In  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjecta:  W.  J.  Moore, 
Edith  Q.  Ford,  Anna  Gill, 
R.  R.  Richards 

Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
17;  July  20  to  August  28 
H.  L.  Donovan,  President 
W.  J.  Moore,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington 

Methods  of  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjecta  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School,  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Curriculum  of  the  Secon¬ 
dary  School:  A.  J.  Lawrence 
Two  terms — June  15  to  July 
18;  July  20  to  August  22 
William  S.  Taylor,  Director 
A.  J.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training 

Massachusetts 

Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield 

Courses  In  Methods  and  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter  of  Bookkeeping, 
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Aecountlnc.  Qregg  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Arithmetic,  Eng* 
llih.  Commercial  Law,  and 
Piychology 

July  6  to  August  14 
C.  P.  Qaugh,  Director 

Boston  University  Sum¬ 
mer  Session 
Boston 

Kleiiientary  Principles  of  Qregg 
SlHirthand:  Prof.  Walt  H. 
Meehler;  Methods  of  Teaih- 
iiig  Qregg  Sluirthand:  Prof. 
Walt  H.  Meehler;  Inter¬ 
mediate  Shorthand:  Thelma  V. 
Hubhard ;  Elementary  Type¬ 
writing:  Mrs.  Velma  K.  Rich; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing:  Mrs.  Velma  R. 

Rich ;  Intermediate  Typewrit¬ 
ing  :  Thelma  V.  Hubbard ; 
Methods  of  Teaching  Book¬ 
keeping  in  Secondary  Schools: 
Prof.  Atlee  L.  Percy 
July  6  to  August  15 
Dr.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Di¬ 
rector 

Harvard  University — 
Graduate  School  op 
Education 
Cambridge 

SH2,  Principles  of  High 
School  Commercial  Education: 
Associate  Professor  Frederick 
Q.  Nichols  and  Asst.  Professor 
Ernest  A.  Zelllot;  8H12, 
Urganlzation  and  Supervision 
of  Commercial  Education:  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  Frederick  Q. 
Nichols  and  Asst.  Professor 
Ernest  A.  Zelllot;  SHU,  The 
Teaching  of  Junior  Business 
Training  (including  Business 
Arithmetic  and  Business  Writ¬ 
ing)  :  Mr.  Kelsey  C.  Attlcks 
and  Asst.  Professor  William  L. 
Einolf 

July  6  to  August  15 
Philip  Putnam  Chase,  A.M.. 
LL.B.,  Director 

Simmons  College 
Boston 

Courses  tor  Teachers  in  the 
following  subjects.  Including 
both  methods  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter:  Accounts  (elementary  and 
advanced).  Advertising,  Busi¬ 
ness  Organization,  Ckimmer- 
clal  Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Education,  Commercial  Qeog- 
raphy.  Commercial  Law,  Junior 
Business  Training,  Office 
Methods  and  Practice,  Psy¬ 
chology  for  Teachers,  Short¬ 
hand  (elementary  Qregg), 
Shorthand  -  Typewriting  (  a  d  - 
vanced),  Stenotypy,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Typewriting 
(elementary) 

July  6  to  August  15 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Di¬ 
rector 


Michigan 

The  Business  Institute 
Detroit 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Related 
Subjects:  Miss  A.  B.  Mitchell ; 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Law ; 
W,  O.  Winkler 
July  6  to  August  18 

A.  V.  Tull,  President 


Central  State  Teachers 
College 

Mount  Pleasant 
Typewriting  and  Accounting: 
Emma  B.  Carr;  Business  Or¬ 
ganization,  Penmanship:  F.  E. 
Robinson 

June  29  to  August  T 
E.  C.  Warrlner,  President 

Cleary  College 

V  PSlLANTI 

Life  Certifleate  and  Degree 
courses  In  all  Commercial 
Subjects,  through  affiliation 
with  Michigan  State  Normal 
College 

Two  terms — ^Flrst  term  opens 
June  27;  Second  term  opens 
August  10 

P.  R.  Cleary,  President 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 

Advanced  courses  In  Account¬ 
ing.  Marketing,  Finance,  and 
Organization ;  Methods  courses 
In  the  Scluwl  of  Education 
June  29  to  August  21 
Edward  H.  Kraus,  Dean 

Western  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Kalamazoo 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
In  Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
Berths  M.  Leighton;  begin¬ 
ning  Accounting,  the  Teaching 
of  Junior  Business  Science: 
Emma  Watson 
June  29  to  August  7 
D.  B.  Waldo,  Director 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Business 
College 
Minneapolis 
Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting:  Qrace 
Q  underton 

June  1  to  August  31 
J.  H.  Mosher,  President 

Rasmussen  Practical 
Business  School 
St,  Paul 

Shorthand:  Ida  Carlson  and 
Dorothy  Brache;  Typewriting: 
Anna  Becker ;  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting:  Julius  Ras¬ 
mussen  and  R.  F.  Zehner 
Summer  tenn  opens  June  1 
Walter  Rasmussen,  President 

Twin  City  Business 
University 
St.  Paul 

Methods  courses.  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting:  Burton  A. 
Cable ;  Advanced  Shorthand, 
Advertising;  W.  C.  Stephens; 
Inteimediate  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting :  Mae  Estebo 
Two  semesters — June  8  to 
July  89;  July  20  to  August 
31 

Burton  A.  Cable,  Summer 
School  Director 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Hattiesburg 

Courses  in  Beginning  and 


Advanced  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Accounting,  also 
Secretarial  Training  and 
Salesmanship 

Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
13;  July  13  to  August  27 
Prudence  Lyon,  Director 


Missouri 

Central  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College 
Warrensburg 
Teaching  of  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects:  Myrtle  Downs 
June  2  to  August  6 
W.  E.  Morrow,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent 

Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Kirksville 

Beginning  and  Advanced 
courses  In  all  Commercial 
Subjects:  Principles  of  Sec¬ 
retarial  Studies :  Lillian  Fuller 
June  1  to  August  7 
Eugene  Fair,  President 

Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Maryville 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Ac¬ 
counting,  and  Business  Law ; 
Methods  In  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects 
June  1  to  August  5 
Dr.  Uel  W.  Lamkln,  Director 

State  Teachers  College 
Springfield 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 
W.  V.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Ruth  Qlb- 
son,  Qrace  Mapes ;  Account¬ 
ing:  W.  V.  Cheek;  Office 
Training:  Mrs.  Ruth  Qlbson; 
Business  Mathematics,  Bank 
Management,  Business  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Business  Iiaw:  J. 
D.  Delp;  Teaching  of  Com¬ 
merce:  O.  P.  Trentham 
June  1  to  August  6 
Dr.  Roy  Ellis,  President 

Nebraska 

Lincoln  School  op  Com¬ 
merce 
Lincoln 

Elementary  and  Advanced 
Shorthand ;  Qertrude  Beers ; 
Beginning  and  Advanced  Type¬ 
writing:  Letha  B.  Scott; 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting : 
W.  M.  Bryant ;  English  and 
Business  Correspondence:  D. 

B.  Marti 

June  1  to  August  21 
W.  A.  Robbins,  President 

Nebraska  State  Normal 
College 
Chadron 

Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Busi¬ 
ness  Correspondence :  Mar¬ 
garet  Lleneman ;  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Accounting,  Penmanship 
Methods,  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic:  Maude  Ummel 
Two  terms — June  5  to  July 
15;  July  15  to  August  21 
Robert  L  Elliott,  President 


Nebraska  State  Normal 
AND  Teachers  College 
Kearney 

Advanced  Shorthand,  Begin¬ 
ning  Penmanship:  J.  H.  Hale; 
Beginning  and  Advanced  Type¬ 
writing,  Advanced  Penman¬ 
ship:  E.  C.  Sutton:  Begin¬ 
ning  and  Advanced  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  Accounting,  Commer¬ 
cial  Law:  C.  Apel 
Two  terms — June  1  to  July 
10;  July  13  to  August  21 
Qeo.  E.  Martin,  President 
Charles  Apel,  Head  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Education 


Peru  State  Teachers 
College 
Peru 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Typewriting:  Nona  Palmer 
Two  terms — June  8  to  July 
15;  July  16  to  August  21 
W.  R.  Pate,  President 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers  College 
Lincoln 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand:  Qertrude  Beers;  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Typewriting: 
Miss  L.  M.  Hill 
June  8  to  August  5 
R.  D.  Moritz,  Director 


New  Hampshire 

University  of  New 
Hampshire 
Durham 

Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Office  Practice: 
Clarissa  M.  Hills;  Methods 
of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  In 
Secondary  Schools :  Prof.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Johnson 
June  29  to  August  T 
Justin  O.  Wellman.  Director 


New  Jersey 

Rider  College 
Trenton 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter 
In  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
(each  2  points  credit).  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology  ( 3  points ) , 
Vocational  Quldance  (3 
points)  :  Helen  Cornish,  Emily 
B.  Qlbbons,  Frank  M.  Dowd, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Partch 
June  23  to  August  21 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director 


Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 
Teaching  of  Typing,  Credit  I 
(3  or  4  hours)  Also  Credit  II. 
Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Business  Education,  Credit  1 
(3  hours)  Also  Credit  II. 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Busi¬ 
ness  Training,  Credit  I  (3 
hours)  Also  Credit  II.  The 
Technique  of  Typing,  Credit 
I  (2  hours) :  L.  A.  Rice.  Don 
T.  Deal,  B.  E.  LaVlgne, 
William  H.  Wythea 
June  29  to  August  f 

C.  E.  Partch.  Director 
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New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Noemal 
Univeesitt 
Las  Vegas 

AooouDtlnc.  SecreUrUl  Meth¬ 
ods,  Penmanship,  snd  Com¬ 
mercial  Besearch  Studies:  S. 
J.  Wanous;  Courses  In  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Accounting 
Two  terms — June  T  to  July 
IT;  July  IT  to  August  SI 
Prank  Carroon,  Director 

State  Teachees  College 
SiLVEE  City 

Obserratlon  and  Practice  In 
Commercial  Education:  H.  W. 
Dlstad;  The  Business  Cycle, 
Business  Organisation,  Type- 
srrltlng:  E.  C.  Humphrey 
Juno  8  to  July  IT 
Ouy  A.  West,  Dean 


New  York 

Columbia  Univeesitt 
New  Yoek  City 
Stenography  SI — ^Elementary: 
Hamad,  BolUnson  (4) ;  Ste¬ 
nography  SS — Adranoed:  Bry¬ 
ant,  Wright  (4);  Typewrit¬ 
ing  SI — ^Elementary:  Hamed, 
Macdonald  (S) ;  Typewriting 
8SA — Adranced  (transcription 
of  notes) :  Bryant,  Wright 
( I ) ;  Typewriting  SIB — Ad¬ 
vanced:  Bryant,  Wright  (1). 
Teaching  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation — SS99B — Curriculum 
Making  for  Commercial 
Courses  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Kirk  (S);  S159G — Superrl- 
slon  of  Commercial  Education: 
Kirk  (S);  SS69E — Methods 
for  Commercial  Subjects:  E. 
W.  Barnhart  (S) ;  S869K — 
Construction  of  Teaching  Ma¬ 
terials  for  Typewriting  and 
Shorthand  Classes:  E.  W. 
Barnhart  (9);  S1S9E — 
Teaching  Shorthand:  F.  S. 
Barnhart  (1);  S189Bi — 
Demonstration  class  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Qregg  Shorthand:  F. 
S.  Barnhart  (2):  S1S9F — 
Teaching  Typewriting:  Stuart 
(1):  S169F — Demonstration 

clam  In  Elementary  Type¬ 
writing:  Stuart  (9)  ;  S1S9(] — 
Teaching  of  Elamantar} 
Business  Training:  Buckley 
(9);  SISOO — ^Demonstration 
class  In  Elementary  Business 
Training:  Buckley  (9); 
S9S5M2 — High  School  Super¬ 
vision  for  Departmental  Heads : 
Woodring  (9) 

July  8  to  August  14 
John  J.  Ooss,  Director 

Fobpham  Univeesity 
New  Yobk  City 
Content  and  Methods  courses 
In  Typesrritlng  (69  hour 
courses,  each  course  4  points 
credit) :  Mr.  Foley 
July  1  to  August  19 
Father  Miles  J.  O'MallU, 
Director 

New  Yoek  State  Col¬ 
lege  FOE  Teachees 
Albany 

Principles  and  Methods  In 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
kasplng.  Elementary  Bnalnass 


Training  (each  course  9  hours 
credit) :  C.  J.  Terrill,  H.  M. 
Terwllllger,  Bufus  Stlckney 
June  99  to  August  8 
M.  O.  Nelson,  Director 


New  Yoek  Univeesitt 
New  Yoek  City 
S139.4S-46,  Principles  of 
Business  Education:  I>r.  Tonne 
(4  points)  ;  S139.4T-48, 
Principles  and  Problems  of 
Offlce  Practice:  Mr.  Walsh 
(4  points):  8139.49-59. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Elemen¬ 
tary  Business  Training:  Mr. 
Carkln  (4  poinU)  :  8139.51- 
59,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice:  Mr.  Wallace 
(4  points):  8139.53-54, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Qregg 
8horthand:  Mrs.  Ely  (4 
polnU) :  8139.55-56,  Meth¬ 

ods  of  Teaching  Advanced 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  and  Economics:  Mr. 
WaUace  (4  polnU)  :  8139. 5T. 
Metlwds  of  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing:  Mr.  Walsh  (9 
polnU)  :  8139.59-69,  Be¬ 

search  Studies  In  Business 
Education:  Professor  Lomai 
(4  polnU):  8139.85(8165.- 
12T),  Administration  and  Su- 
pervUlon  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion:  Prof.  Lomax  (9  polnU) : 
S139.8T-88,  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Bookkeeping  and  Cal¬ 
culating  Machines :  Mr.  Agnew 
(4  polnU):  8139.99.  TesU 
and  MeasuremenU  In  Business 
Education  (9  polnU) :  8339.- 
59-60,  Besearch  Studies  In 
Business  Education:  Prof. 
Lomax  (6  polnU)  :  8939.85, 
Administration  and  Supervi¬ 
sion  of  Business  Education: 
Prof.  Lomax  (3  polnU) 

July  6  to  August  14 
Milton  E.  LoomU,  Director 


Syeacuse  Univeesity 
Syeacuse 

Theory  and  Methods  In  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  (each 
course  9  polnU  credit).  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting  (9  polnU 
credit).  Other  Business  courses 
of  interest  to  teachers:  O.  B. 
Tllford  and  Mrs.  Cllpplnger 
July  6  to  August  14 
Ernest  Beed,  Director 


North  Dakota 

State  Teachees  College 
Dickinson 

Shorthand:  Lola  Carpenter: 
Accounting:  W.  J.  Freed: 
Typewriting:  W.  J.  Freed 
Two  quarters — six  weeks’  pre¬ 
liminary  term  opens  May  4 : 
twelve  weeks’  summer  quarUr 
opens  June  15 
C.  L.  KJenUd,  President 


State  Teachees  College 
Mayville 

Courses  In  Shorthand.  Type¬ 
writing,  Accounting,  and  Pen¬ 
manship 

Twp  terms — June  15  to  July 
24:  July  9T  to  August  98 
C.  C.  Swain,  Prssldent 


State  Teachees  College 
Minot 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
In  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
and  Belated  SubJecU:  Paul  8. 
Seaman,  Laura  Wurtsel,  Edna 
Hood 

Two  terms  (one  of  flve  weeks 
and  one  of  tlx) — June  15  to 
August  28 

George  A.  McFarland,  Presi¬ 
dent 

State  Teachees  College 
Valley  City 
Salesmanship,  High  Scluml 
Commercial  Curriculum,  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  Penmanship  Meth¬ 
ods:  Carlos  C.  Crawford: 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Methods.  Methods  In  Commer¬ 
cial  Teaching,  Business  Eng¬ 
lish,  Typesrritlng:  Florence 
Bailey 

Tsvo  terms — June  IS  to  July 
23:  July  93  to  August  28 
Dr.  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Presi¬ 
dent 


Unisteesity  of  Noeth 
Dakota 
Geand  Fobks 
Methods  and  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing  in  Commercial  Subjects: 
Alice  Q.  Blchardson 
June  15  to  August  T 
J.  V.  Breltwlrser,  Dean 


Ohio 

Kent  State  College 
Kent 

Beginning  Shorthand  and 
Typesrritlng :  Amanda  Lee 

Thrasher:  Beginning  Book¬ 
keeping.  Advertising,  Credits, 
Collections:  J.  E.  Magee 
Tsvo  terms — June  IS  to  July 
34:  July  9T  to  August  98 
James  Oxro  Engleman,  Presi¬ 
dent 


Ohio  State  Univeesity 
Columbus 

Principles  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation:  E.  W.  Atkinson:  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter  and  Method  in 
the  Laboratory  of  Commerce: 
E.  W.  Atkinson :  Subject 
Matter  and  Method  in  Senior 
High  School  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  :  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Commercial 
Education:  H.  D.  Good 
Tsio  terms — June  IS  to  July 
33:  July  93  to  August  98 
Dr.  Goo.  F.  Arps,  Dean,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
Council 


Ohio  Univeesity, 

School  of  Commeece 
Athens 

Beginning  Shorthand,  the 
Teaching  of  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects  in  High  Schools,  Be¬ 
ginning  Typewriting :  Helen 
Beynolds :  Advanced  Short¬ 
hand,  Advanced  Typewriting: 
Helen  Engels 
June  15  to  August  14 
Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  President 
Prof.  C.  M.  Copeland.  Direc¬ 
tor.  School  of  Commeroe 


State  Teachees  College 
Bowling  Geeen 
Teacher-training  courses  In 
Commercial  Subjects ;  Business 
Law:  E.  G.  Knepper 
June  IS  to  July  34 
H.  B.  Williams,  President 


Oklahoma 

East  Centeal  State 
Teachees  College 
Ada 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
In  Sliorthand,  Typewriting, 
Aerounting,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects:  Myrtle  Sturdevant,  W. 
J.  Bentley 

One  term  of  nine  weeks — 
opening  May  35,  1931 
Dan  C.  Procter,  Secretary 

Noetheastern  State 
Teachers  College 
Tahlequak 

Methods  of  Teaching  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects:  Principles  of 
Typewriting  :  Secretarial 
Training:  Baymond  V.  CradIt 
May  95  to  July  93 
B.  K.  McIntosh,  Director 

Oklahoma  Agricultural 
AND  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege 

Stillwater 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Type¬ 
writing,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Bookkeeping :  Maye  Hylton : 
Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand:  Willard  Bude 
May  98  to  July  25 
Dr.  Herbert  Patterson,  Presi¬ 
dent 

Southeastern  Teachers 
College 
Durant 

Methods  courses  In  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  (^mmerclal  Law. 
and  Accounting:  Florloa  Ly- 
day 

Commercial  subjects  offered 
one  term  only — May  IT  to 
July  19 

Eugene  8.  Briggs,  President 

Southwestern  State 
Teachers  College 
Weatherford 
Methods  of  Teaching  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects,  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing.  Subject  Matter  courses  In 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Correspondence,  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training,  Accounting 
May  25  to  July  94 
E.  E.  Brown,  President 


Oregon 

Northwestern  School 
OF  Commerce 
Portland 

Shorthand  Theory  snd  Meth¬ 
ods:  Mrs.  Esther  Short  and 
Ethel  Bracken  (credits): 
Typewriting  Theory  and  Meth¬ 
ods:  Marie  Prather.  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Carter,  Mrs.  Esther  Short 
(methods  In  advanced  typ¬ 
ing)  (credits) :  Accountancy 
Theory  and  Methods:  Charles 
F.  Walker,  Mn.  Freda  Boaar 
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(eradlti) ;  Sales manthlp :  Mr. 
Newhouie ;  Superrislon: 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Esther  Short 
Beclnnlnf  June  13 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Director 

Oregon  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College 
Corvallis 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Content  courses:  Maybelle 
Rardln  (3  units  for  Short¬ 
hand,  1  units  for  Typing) ; 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Methods :  Mrs.  Minnie  D. 
Frick  (3  units  for  Shorthand, 
3  units  for  Typing)  ;  Methods 
of  Accountancy:  F.  L.  Bobln- 
son  (3  units) ;  Office  Methods 
and  Appliances:  Maybelle 
Rardln  (3  units) ;  also 
courses  In  Economics  and  So¬ 
ciology,  Finance  and  Admin¬ 
istration,  Adrertlslng  and  Sell¬ 
ing,  Secretarial  Training 
June  33  to  July  31 
Dean  M.  Ellwood  Smith,  Di¬ 
rector 


Pennsylvania 

Elizabethtown  College 
Elizabethtown 
Methods  and  Subject  Matter  In 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
(each  3  hours  credit),  also 
courses  In  Elementary  Ac¬ 
counting,  Business  English, 
Business  Law,  etc. :  Luella 
Bowman  and  T.  K.  Muslck 
June  33  to  August  1 
A.  C.  Baugher,  Director 

Grove  City  College 
Grove  City 

Methods  In  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing  (3  hours  credit). 
Methods  In  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  (3  hours  credit),  also 
theory  courses  In  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting:  Lalla  Kll- 
Chens  teln 

June  33  to  August  1 
Dr.  W.  C.  Ketler,  Director 

Mary  WOOD  College 
Scranton 

Shorthand  and  Methods:  Sla¬ 
ter  M.  Seraphla;  Typewriting 
and  Meth^:  Sister  M. 
Anacarla;  Secretarial  Science: 
Sister  M.  Ines;  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting:  Sitter  M. 
St.  Agnes.  (Credit  for  all 
courses) 

JuiM  33  to  August  3. 

Sister  M.  Immaculate,  Director 

State  Teachers  College 
Blooiisburg 

Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand.  Typewriting,  and  Book¬ 
keeping  (each  course  1  hour 
credit)  ;  Berlew  Course  In 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and 
Bookkeeping  (each  3  hours 
credit) :  Testa  and  Measure¬ 
ments  In  Commercial  Subjects 
(3  hours  credit) 

June  33  to  August  1 

Dr^  Francis  B.  Haas,  Director 

State  Teachers  College 
Indiana 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter 
courses  In  all  Commercial 


Subjecta.  Also  Oeneral  Edu¬ 
cation  Courses.  All  courses 
carry  credit 
June  IS  to  July  35 
Mr.  a.  a.  Hill.  Director 

Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove 

Courses  In  the  Theory  of 
Shorthand.  Typewriting,  and 
Office  Practice:  Emily  Mc- 
Elwee 

June  23  to  August  1 
Qeorge  F.  Dunkelberger.  Di¬ 
rector 

The  Taylor  School 
Philadelphia 
Methods  In  Shorthand.  Type¬ 
writing,  Bookkeeping,  Junior 
Business  Training.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylyanla  State 
Credits 

July  6  to  August  14 
Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Director 

University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh 
Pittsburgh 

Methods  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  (each  course  3 
credits).  Principles,  Super¬ 
vision,  Research,  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Making  In  Commercial 
Education  (each  course  3 
credits) :  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Lucy  McCarty 
June  30  to  August  T 
Frank  W,  Shockley,  Director 


Khode  Island 

Bryant-Stratton  Col¬ 
lege 

Providence 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Allied  Subjecta : 
Mrs.  Blanche  Q.  Stlckney, 
Mr.  Nelson  QuUkl 
June  39  to  August  13 
Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  Director 


South  Carolina 

Winthrop  College 
Rock  Hill 

Shorthand,  Typesrrltlng.  Ac¬ 
counts,  Business  English,  Of- 
flce  Training,  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects  (eacli 
course  two  semester  hours 
credit) :  Miss  Fitts 
June  I  to  July  IT 
Mr,  B.  T.  Tyner,  Director 

South  DaJwta 

Northern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Aberdeen 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting : 

Lilly  Schoenleber 

June  8  to  July  IT 

Dr.  David  Allen  Anderson, 

President 

Spearpish  Normal 
School 
Spearpish 

Typewriting  and  Penmanship: 
Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Johnson 
JuiM  8  to  July  IT 
Dr.  B.  C.  Woodbum,  President 


University  of  South 
Dakota 
Vermillion 

Beginning  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting ;  Methods  courses 
In  Commercial  Subjecta  will 
be  offered  If  there  Is  demand 
June  8  to  July  IT 
Dr.  Win.  H.  Batson,  Director 


Texas 

Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Nacogdoches 
Elementary  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting:  Frances  Wilson; 
Advanced  Shorthand,  Business 
Law,  and  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Commercial  Subjects:  M. 
Jessie  Hickman;  Accounting, 
Corporation  Finance:  J.  H. 
Wisely 

Two  terms- -June  3  to  July 
13;  July  14  to  August  33 
A.  W.  Birdwell,  P.ealdent 

Baylor  University 
School  of  Business 
Waco 

Content  and  Methods  courses 
In  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
and  related  subjects 
June  1  to  August  14 
Dr,  T.  D.  Brooks,  Director 

North  Texas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College 
Arlington 

Beginning  and  Advanced 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Zelda  Ramsey 

Two  terms — First  term  opens 
June  8 ;  Second  term  opens 
July  19 

W.  L.  Watson,  Head  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  Depart¬ 
ment 

North  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Denton 

Teaching  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting;  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping.  Oeneral  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ing:  W.  A.  Larimer;  the 
Teaching  cf  Handwriting, 
Penmaiuhlp  Methods :  A.  C. 
McOlnnls,  Minnie  B.  Graves 
Two  terms — June  3  to  July 
18;  July  13  to  August  32 
Dr.  B.  L.  Marquis,  President 

Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
San  Marcos 

Methods  of  Teaching  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects:  C.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlin 

Two  terms — June  4  to  July 
11;  July  13  to  August  30 
Dr.  C.  E.  Evans,  President 
L.  H.  Kidd,  Registrar 

Sul  Ross  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Alpine 

Courses  In  Stenography,  Office 
Training,  Accounting,  and 
Salesmanship 

Two  terms — June  3  to  July 
15;  July  19  to  August  33 
H.  W.  Morelock,  Director 


Texas  State  College  for 
Women 
Denton 

Courses  In  Shorthand  and 

Accounting 

June  3  to  August  3 

B.  V  White.  Director 

West  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Canyon 

Courses  In  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial  Law.  Banking:  W.  E. 
Lockhart.  W.  W.  Lee,  Jr., 
H.  R.  Jennings 
Two  terms  of  six  weeks  each — 
First  term  opens  June  4 ; 
Second  term  opens  July  15 
J.  A.  HUl,  President 

Utah 

Utah  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College 
Logan 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting: 
Miss  Luella  Hawley  (3H 
units  each)  ;  Accountancy: 
Prof.  P.  B.  Peterson  (3V4 
units):  Advertising:  Prof. 

V.  D.  Gardner  (3%  units) 
June  8  to  July  17 
Jas.  H.  Linford,  Director 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington 

Methods  of  Teaching  Oeneral 
Business  Subjects;  Elementary 
Typewriting,  Filing,  Indus¬ 
trial  History,  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Economics 
July  6  to  August  14 
Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director 

Virginia 

State  Teachers  College 
Fredericksburg 
Methods  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  (3  hours  credit), 
also  courses  In  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law,  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Salesmanship:  Dr. 
J.  H.  Dodd 
June  15  to  August  33 
M.  L.  AUstetter  Director 

University  of  Virginia 
University 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter 
In  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
also  courses  In  Bookkeeping. 
Secretarial  Practice,  etc.:  Mr. 
Grimes,  Mr.  Kanady,  ICrs. 
Bundy 

June  33  to  August  1 ;  August 

3  to  September  4 

Dean  Charles  Maphls,  Director 

Washington 

State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington 
Pullman 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Theory  and  Methods  (credits). 
Bookkeeping  Methods  (cred¬ 
its),  Office  Practiee  Methods 
(credits) ;  Junior  Business 
Methods,  Organisation  of  the 
Commercial  DepartOMnt 
June  10  to  August  T 
Dr.  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Director 
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Wilsom’s  Modbim  Buci- 
MESa  CoLUGB 
Seattlb 

Shorthand  Theory:  Mn. 
Oeorglna  Stuart,  Miii  Sophia 
Albert,  Mrt.  Qladya  Myen, 
Ifrt.  Kuby  Marquette:  Short¬ 
hand  Methods:  Mrs.  Oeorglna 
Stuart:  Typewriting  Theory: 
Mrt.  Edna  Halrenon,  Miss 
M.  Snowden  Beed:  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Methods:  Miss  M.  Snow¬ 
den  Reed:  Accountancy  Theory 
and  Methods:  E.  O.  Draper: 
Salesmanship:  T.  H.  Hays: 
Supeirlslon;  A.  A.  Peterson 
June  15  to  August  St 
A.  A.  Peterson,  Director 


West  Virginia 

Bluepibld  Institutb 
Bluefield 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
(each  1  hour  credit),  also 
courses  in  Salesmanship,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Retail  Selling,  etc. : 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Wilson 
June  8  to  August  T 
H.  L.  Dlckason,  Director 

Masshall  College 
Huntington 

Special  course  in  Dictation, 
accompanied  by  Methods  in 
Testing  and  Measurement  for 
Secondary  Schools  (S  hours 


credit),  also  courses  in  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commercial  Daw, 
Economics,  etc.:  Liee  A.  Wol 
fsrd 

June  8  to  August  T 
J.  B.  Shouse,  Director 

Wisconsin 

Madison  College 
Madison 

Teaching  Methods  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects,  Beginning 
and  Adranoed  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects 

June  15  to  August  14 
a.  E.  Spohn,  Director 


Oshkosh  Business  Col¬ 
lege 

Oshkosh 

Courses  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  and  other  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects:  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Krlppene,  Doris  Kitchen 

June  IS  to  August  14 
W.  C.  Sprlnggate,  President 


State  Teachees  College 
Whitewatee 
Methods  Courses  in  all  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects 
June  82  to  July  31 
C.  M.  Toder,  President 


Better  Plan  to  Join  the 

Annual  Pilgrimage  to  lowaj  April  ij  and  i8 

For  Research  Conference  on  Commercial  Education 

at  Iowa  Cityt  Iowa 


VERY  spring  the  eyes  of  all  commercial 
educators  who  are  interested  in  research 
turn  toward  Iowa  City  and  its  annual  Re¬ 
search  Conference  on  Commercial  Education. 
From  every  section  of  the  land  they  head  for 
this  conference  for  a  few  days  of  intensive 
study  of  the  latest  and  most  significant  re¬ 
search  of  the  year,  and  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  new  ideas  to  be  found  there. 

Topics  to  be  Discussed 

This  year  the  meetings  set  for  April  17  and 
18  promise  richer  contributions  than  ever.  The 
speakers  will  present  evidence  concerning  such 
modern  topics  as : 

Doei  special  drill  on  the  commonest  words  really 
contribute  to  typewriting  skill? 

Are  double  periods  in  bookkeeping  worth  more  than 
single  periods? 

What  should  be  done  about  the  overlapping  in 
teaching  economics? 

Should  vocational  bookkeeping  be  replaced  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  interpretative  bookkeeping? 

What  are  the  findings  of  the  extensive  objective 
tests  in  commerce  in  Wisconsin  last  year? 

What  test  service  is  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Personnel  Administration? 

How  to  make  individual  city  surveys  of  commercial 
education. 

The  findings  of  surveys  of  commercial  graduates 
in  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

The  typewriting  achievements  discovered  in  the 
state-wide  survey  in  Indiana. 

A  gummary  of  the  research  studies  made  during 
the  pirtt  few  years  at  Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 

The  possibilities  of  change  ip  style  of  handwriting, 
among  adults. 


This  list  of  topics  is  not  complete,  but  it  is 
suggestive.  The  speakers  will  include  such 
persons  as  Barnhart,  Malott,  Carlson,  Colvin, 
Jones,  Shields,  Telford,  Young,  Carmichael, 
Tice,  and  some  new  contributors.  Cooper, 
Green,  Parker,  Wessels,  and  Trickey,  who 
have  been  making  studies  at  Iowa  during  the 
past  year.  From  .such  a  list  of  leaders,  even 
the  wisest  might  learn  something. 

Theories  and  Dreams 

On  Friday  evening  the  famous  “theory  and 
dream”  session  will  be  renewed.  Here  the 
requirement  of  objective  evidence  for  every¬ 
thing  said  during  the  day  will  be  lifted  and 
everyone  will  be  permitted  to  suggest  his  own 
pet  theories  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  At 
this  dinner  session  one  may  learn  the  newest 
ideas  of  the  year,  ideas  so  new  that  they  have 
not  been  tested  as  yet,  but  ideas,  nevertheless, 
which  may  be  the  center  of  attention  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Program  Ready  for  Distribution 

The  complete  program  will  be  out  when 
this  article  goes  to  press.  Write  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  E.  G.  Blackstone,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  and  make  your  plans  now  to  be  one  of 
the  pilgrims  to  turn  their  faces  to  Iowa  again 
on  April  17  and  18. 

Those  who  have  attended  previous  con¬ 
ferences  need  no  urging  to  be  present  1 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Hm  is  Typing  Skill  Developed! 


HERE  are  probably  more  theories  float¬ 
ing  around  today  about  how  a  skill 
subject  is  developed — especially  about 
typewriting — ^than  at  any  time  since  Cleopatra 
had  her  galleys  bugled  into  retreat  formation 
and  left  Mark  Anthony  in  decidedly  high 
dudgeon,  from  which,  however,  he  quickly  re¬ 
covered.  By  this  act,  Cleopatra  gave  a  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  of  her  skill  in  applied 
psychology,  as  it  turned  out. 

Developing  skill  in  any  activity  is  no  new 
thing,  and  we  certainly  should  have  learned 
something  from  the  past.  There  is  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  that  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
apply  rhythm,  with  the  aid  of  music,  to  the 
development  of  certain  manual  skills.  In  the 
heyday  of  the  Roman  Empire,  banquets  were 
organized  on  a  “large  scale  production”  basis, 
evidently  a  forerunner  of  the  “bigger  and 
better”  conception  that  is  a  predominating 
thought  in  American  industries  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  activities  today.  They  were  also  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  military  basis,  which  held  intact 
up  to  a  certain  point;  after  that  it  did  not 
matter. 

The  expert  carvers,  known  as  “scissors,”  for 
example,  were  trained  technicians,  operating 
in  squads,  platoons,  companies,  regiments,  and 
perhaps  divisions.  Elach  operation  was  learned 
to  the  tune  of  whatever  in  those  days  corre¬ 
sponded  to  our  “Something  to  Remember  You 
By.”  When  the  musical  order  came,  3,000 
drumsticks  were  severed  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision  and  rhythm,  if  not  eclat.  The  point  is 
that  not  a  single  one  of  these  “scissors”  learned 
to  perform  this  act  expertly  by  merely  lop¬ 
ping  off  one  drumstick — except  by  accident — 
it  had  to  be  learned  by  much  repetition. 

If  we  can  draw  any  deductions  whatever 
from  the  experience  of  the  human  race  in  the 
field  of  skill  development,  it  is  that  repetition 
is  needed  to  perfect  manual  movements.  Psy¬ 
chology  has  taught  us  one  thing  at  least  that 
is  important — namely,  that  no  gains  are  made 
in  skill  unless  these  movements  are  purposeful, 
have  a  definite  objective,  and  are  accompanied 
by  intense  concentration.  The  human  or¬ 
ganism  is  amazing  in  its  power  to  make  adap¬ 
tations,  otherwise  we  would  be  today  what  we 


were  at  the  start.  When  Paganini  was  sent 
to  prison,  he  took  with  him  a  violin  with  four 
strings.  One  by  one  they  were  rendered  use¬ 
less,  empirical  adaptations  had  to  be  made, 
and  finally  he  was  left  with  but  one  lone 
string  with  which  to  express  himself.  History 
does  not  record  that  a  stray  cat  enabled  him 
to  make  replacements.  Yet  he  produced  com¬ 
positions  that  would  probably  stump  modern 
virtuosos. 

In  the  field  of  typewriting  all  our  psycho¬ 
logical  studies  have  been  concerned  with 
analysis — ^aimed  at  learning  the  processes, 
mental  and  manual,  through  which  the  learner 
arrives,  if  at  all,  at  the  skill  stage.  From  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  they  have  been  inter¬ 
esting  and  heartening  in  letting  us  know  why 
so-and-so  is  so-and-so.  They  have  also  taught 
us  that  while  we  have  heretofore  perhaps  not 
known  the  causes  for  certain  reactions,  the 
reactions  themselves  have  not  been  changed 
by  our  present  knowledge  of  them.  The  laws 
of  habit  formation  are  quite  familiar  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  general.  Learning  to  typewrite  means 
merely  acquiring  fixed  habits  in  performing 
economically  certain  movements.  Typing  habits 
are  formed  by  repeatedly  performing  these 
movements  in  the  correct  way,  perfecting  the 
primitive  steps  such  as :  reaching,  which 
should  be  positive  and  economical  in  move¬ 
ment  ;  stroking,  which  should  be  dynamic  and 
rapid;  making  pauses  between  strokes  to  pve 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  a  harmonious  atti¬ 
tude  for  the  next  operation.  Mental  habits 
also  should  be  looked  after.  At  the  beginning 
and  until  the  habit  is  formed  we  cannot  make 
correct  reaches  unless  we  are  able  to  hold  our 
objective  clearly  and  positively  in  view.  The 
intensity  with  which  these  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  early  stages  are  important  in 
grooving  in  correct  habits. 

The  nature  of  the  typing  exercises  that  the 
student  is  to  practice  have  a  far  greater  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  There  are  certain  skills  that  of  neces¬ 
sity  must  be  acquired  by  much  repetition.  At 
first  most  of  our  work  in  typing  is  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  letter-making  basis.  It  is  important 
that  the  work  selected  for  obtaining  this  type 
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of  skill  must  have  a  specific  purpose.  Later, 
of  course,  we  grow  out  of  this,  through  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  exercises  and  directed  effort, 
into  the  frequent-sequence  phase,  word  phase, 
and  later  the  phrasing  phase,  sentence  phase, 
and  so  on,  each  step  carrying  us  on  to  a  higher 
level  of  accomplishment ! 

For  some  time  after  the  student  starts  his 
work  in  typewriting,  he  is  on  a  technique- 
learning  basis.  All  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  that.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927,  is  based 
on  the  Technique  first  theory.  It  is  founded 
on  the  theory — ^very  clearly  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience — ^that  there  can  be  no  effective  prac¬ 
tical  work  done  until  this  phase  of  learning  is 
quite  completely  mastered.  But  unlike  most 
typewriting  texts  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Rational  Typewriting  is  that  all 
technique  work  is  done  on  material  that  has  a 
permanent  value  in  the  student’s  typing  equip¬ 
ment.  The  exercises  are  meaningful  and  tie 
up  directly  with  the  final  use  of  typing  in  a 
practical  way.  For  example,  the  acquisition_ 
of  a  typing  vocabulary  is  of  vital  importance. 
If  the  exercises  in  a  text  are  so  presented  that 
a  movement  pattern  of  the  most  frequent  words 
and  sequences  will  rapidly  become  mechanized, 
the  student  at  once  has  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  erect  his  structure  of  practical 
application. 

An  analysis  of  the  early  lessons  in  Rational 
Typewriting  discloses  some  important  facts  in 
this  connection.  For  example,  in  the  first  sixty 
assignments,  comprising  sixty  periods  of  work, 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
movement  pattern  of  891  of  the  thousand  most 
common  words  in  the  language.  Of  these,  791 
are  through  repetitive  practice.  In  addition  to 
this,  469  other  words  are  included  that  are 
designed  to  develop  definite  skills,  such  as 
getting  independent  control  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  shifting,  derivatives,  frequent 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  etc.  There  are  included 
also  sentence  and  paragraph  exercises  total¬ 
ling  3,681  running  words,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  the  words  already  practiced  as 
compact  units  and  then  applied  in  sentences 
and  other  connected  matter. 

In  the  “Speed  Studies,”  Part  II  of  Rational, 
which  consists  of  material  designed  to  con¬ 
solidate  skills  already  partially  or  perfectly 
learned,  210  more  words  are  introduced  as 
“warming-up  exercises”  preliminary  to  the 
connected  matter  practice. 

Repetitive  practice  on  these  common  words 
is  valuable  in  other  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
students  can  write  them  at  a  more  rapid 
stroking  rate — scnnething  that  is  very  much 
needed — ^the  reason  being  that  if  the  word 
were  written  once  only  and  followed  by  a 
succession  of  different  words,  he  would  not 
mechanize  the  pattern  of  a  given  word  or 


sequence.  This  procedure  would  also  tend 
to  slow  him  up  and  the  kinaesthetic  impression 
of  the  word  would  be  different  from  the  im¬ 
pression  gained  at  a  higher  rate  of  stroking. 

Another  advantage  is  that  through  repeti¬ 
tive  work  the  student’s  writing  experience  is 
vastly  increased  and  the  writing  of  these 
words  becomes  automatic.  The  1,000  common 
words  make  up  about  75  per  cent  of  the  run¬ 
ning  words  in  any  ordinary  non-technical 
matter.  There  is  another  important  point  in 
connection  with  this:  Namely,  the  words  in 
the  Anniversary  Manual  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
are  based  on  the  same  list  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  allocation.  Consequently,  while 
the  student  is  learning  to  write  these  words 
in  shorthand  he  is  also  learning  to  write  them 
on  the  typewriter.  When  he  comes  to  the 
point  of  transcribing  he  has  a  ready-made 
vocabulary  for  both  shorthand  and  typing. 


Radio  Phonograph 
Demonstration 

A  PROP  OS  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Blanchard 
in  this  issue  on  Correlating  Basic  and 
Supplementary  Shorthand  Teaching  Mate¬ 
rials,  here’s  what  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  had  to  say  on  March  10  regarding 
the  demonstration  given  during  his  speech: 

Shows  How  Radio  Can  Be  Used  in 
Instruction  in  Shorthand 


Unique  and  uncanny  was  the  demonstration 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association  of  how 
dictation  prepared  six  months  ago  could  be 
suddenly  broadcast  through  radio  by  the 
speaker  who  himself  had  previously  prepared 
the  material.  Director  of  Research  Blanchard 
explained  the  use  of  repetition  practice  for 
the  development  of  shorthand  skill.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  yet  his  voice  carried  on. 
The  audience  believed  at  first  that  he  was 
actually  speaking  until  he  turned  away  from 
the  microphone  and  it  was  noted  that  his  voice 
continued  although  his  lips  were  closed.  The 
reproduction  of  his  voice  was  so  perfect  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when  Mr. 
Blanchard  stopped  and  the  reproduction  began. 
The  secret  was  that  the  dictation  material  had 
been  placed  on  phonograph  records.  As  the 
time  came  to  demonstrate  them  in  the  address, 
they  were  placed  in  the  radio  room  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  broadcast.  Mr. 
Blanchard  explained  that  by  this  means  the 
phonograph  dictation  records  could  be  used 
in  as  many  classrooms  as  had  a  radio  outlet, 
giving  a  very  close  tie-up  between  shorthand 
and  radio. 
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Advance  Program  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

Convention 

Hottl  Statltr,  Boston,  Massachusttts,  April  /,  2,  j,  4,  tfjt 


Wednesday  Afternoon  and  Evening . 

Auangbmknt  of  Exhibits 

New  England  Business  College  Association  Meeting 

Executive  Boabd  Meeting  of  Easteen  Commeecial  Teachebs’  Association 

Walton  School  of  Comheece  Dinnbe 

National  Association  of  Acceeditbd  Commeecial  Schools  Meeting 


2:30  o’clock 
4:00  o’clock 
7:30  o’clock 
7:30  o’clock 
7:30  o’clock 


Thursday  Morning 

Registeation 

Enteetainment 

Sightseeing  Teifs 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Geneeal  Meeting 

Geand  Ball  Room 

1:00  TO  4:00  o’clock 

Typewriting  Demonstrations  by  G.  C,  Kinffsbury,  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  and  Georgt  L.  Hossfitld, 
of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

Concert  by  the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club  of  Dorchester  High  School  for  Giris 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston 
Response  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  University 

President’s  Address,  John  A.  Luman,  Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration,  Philadelphia 
Exlucation  as  Social  and  Elconomic  Adjustment,  by  Augustus  O.  Thomas 

Address  on  What  Business  Organization  Demands  of  Elducation,  and  How  These  Demands  Can  Be  Met 
(.speaker  to  be  announced) 

Motion  Picture — The  Making  of  a  Textbook,  by  courtesy  of  Ginn  &  Company 


Thursday  Evening 

Banquet,  Enteetainment  and  Dance  6:30  to  12:00  o’clock 

Guest  of  Honor — Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg 


Friday  Morning 

Registeation  9:00  o’clock 

Bookkeefing  and  Accounting  Section  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Wa/rren  C.  Lane,  President,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

How  Business  Mathematics  Should  Be  Taught  in  High  Schools  of  Commerce  and  Private  Business  Schools, 
hy  Nathaniel  Althols,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  New  York  City 

Teaching  Principles  and  Methods  as  Applied  to  the  Subject  of  Accounting,  by  Charles  F.  Rittenhonse,  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  Boston 

Teaching  Principles  and  Methods  as  Applied  to  the  Subject  of  Bookkeeping,  by  Thorrtas  H.  Sanders,  Professor 
of  Accounting,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Cambridge 

Seceetaeial  Section  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Head,  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston 

Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  by  John  B.  Walsh,  Head,  Department  of  Stenography,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City 

Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting,  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head,  Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  English,  by  Turner  Flowers  Garner,  former  Dean  of  the  Day  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  and  former  Associate  Dean  of  Bentley  School 
of  Accounting,  Boston 

Economics  and  Law  Section  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Principles  of  Elducation  as  Applied  to  Law,  by  Bessie  Nadiene  Page,  Professor  of  Law,  Portia  School  of  Law, 
Boston 

Principles  of  Education  as  Applied  to  Ek:onomics,  by  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President,  Bahson’s  Statistical 
Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Principles  of  Education  as  Applied  to  Commercial  Geography,  Everett  L.  Getchell,  Instructor  in  School  of 
Education,  Boston  University 

Penmanship  Section  9:45  to  12:06  o’clock 

Chairman,  W.  E.  Riley,  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Handwriting  in  Normal  Schools,  by  Thomas  C.  Sawyier,  State  Normal  School, 
Westfield,  Massachusetts 

Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Handwriting  in  Public  Schools,  by  Bertha  A.  Connor,  Director  of  Handwriting, 
Boston  Public  Schools 

Madarn  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting,  by  Dr.  Paul  V,  West,  New  York  University 
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Machine  Cleeical  Peactice  Section  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Chairman.  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge 
It  Machine  Qerical  Training  in  School  Necessary — (a)  From  the  Educator’s  Viewpoint,  by  William  L.  Einolf, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia:  (b)  From  the  Employer’s  Viewpoint,  by 
Stanley  W.  Love  joy.  Office  Manager,  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  (c)  From 
the  Equipment  Manufacturer’s  viewpoint,  by  W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  President,  Office  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute;  (d)  Questions  and  Discussion 

How  Em^oyers  and  Commercial  Teachers  May  Cooperate  in  Developing  a  Better  Clerical  Training  Propam — 
(a)  From  the  Employer’s  Viewpoint,  by  C.  B.  Atwatei\  Office  Manager,  New  England  District  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Boston;  (b)  From  the  Educator’s  Viewpoint,  Rufus  Stickney,  Chairman, 
Boston  Commercial  Council;  (c)  Questions  and  Discussion 

Advebtisinc  and  Salesmanshit  Section  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Salesmanship,  by  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 
Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  Advertising,  by  William  J.  Carey,  English  High  School,  Boston 


Triday  Afternoon 

Genebal  Session  Luncheon  12:30  to  2:45  o’clock 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  by  Emma  Fall  Schofield,  Assistant  Judge,  Malden  District  Court 
Address  on  Motor  Psychology  {speaker  to  be  announced) 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chairman.  Warren  C,  Lane,  President,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching  the  Subject  of  Business  Mathematics — Demonstration  by  Francis  F. 

Allen,  Thibodeau  Business  College,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching  the  Subject  of  Accounting — Demonstration  by  Henry  J.  Lee. 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Application  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching  the  Subject  of  Bookkeeping — Demonstration  by  A.  H.  Sproul,  State 
Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Seceetaeial  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chmrman,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Head,  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston 
Demonstration  Lessons — (a)  In  Advanced  Shorthand,  by  Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stickney,  Director,  Secretarial 
Department,  Bryant-Stratton  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  (b)  In  TyMwriting,  by  Bernard  E. 
LaVigne,  Hillside  Junior  High  ScIimI,  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  (c)  In  Business  English,  by  Frank  H.  Ash, 
Bulkeley  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Economics  and  Law  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Demonstration  Lessons — (a)  In  Law,  by  Marie  G.  O’Brien,  Member  of  Massachusetts  Bar  and  Instructor  of 
Commercial  Law  at  Boston  Clerical  School;  (b)  In  Economics,  by  Clyde  S.  Cressey,  Peirce  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Philadelphia;  (c)  In  Commercial  Geography,  by  Jane  Berriman,  High  School, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Penmanship  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  W.  E.  Riley,  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,,  Massachusetts 
Demonstration  Lesson  in  Penmanship,  by  Charles  E.  Doner,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Framingham  Normal 
School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Penmanship  Exhibit  under  direction  of  Frank  W.  Martin,  Engrosser,  Boston 

Machine  Cleeical  Peactice  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Prof.  P;  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Machine  Clerical  Practice — (a)  At  Brookline  (Massachusetts)  High 
School,  by  Emma  Poland,  Instractor  in  Clerical  Practice;  (b)  At  Madison  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  School, 
by  Regina  Groves,  Supervisor  of  the  Commercial  Department;  (c)  At  Julia  Richman  Hi^  School, 
New  York  City,  by  Genevieve  Hayes,  Coordinator;  At  Natick  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  by  Harold  G. 
Sears,  Head  of  Oimmercial  Department 

What  Becomes  of  Those  Who  Receive  Machine  (Clerical  Training?  by  Maynard  Maxim,  Director  of  Business 
Erducation,  High  School,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Demonstration  Class  in  Machine  Clerical  Practice  in  Charge  of  Mary  Stuart,  Memorial  High  School  for 
Girls,  Boston 

Adveetising  and  Salesmanship  Section  2:45  to  5:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Demonstration  Lesson  on  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  Salesmanship,  by  Agnes  K.  Brennan,  Memorial  High 
School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Demonstration  Lesson  on  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Advertising,  by  Walter  L,  McLean,  High  School  of 
(jommerce,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


^  Friday  Evening 

At  Home.  See  host,  Mr.  J.  William  Blaisdell,  Chairman  Hospitality  (Committee 

Saturday  Morning 

Geneeal  Meeting  9:45  to  12:00  o’clock 

Business  Meeting  Election  of  Officers  President’s  Report 

Inspirational  Address  by  Dr.  Payaon  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts 

Adjournment 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Asiistant  Ediler,  Tht  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach)  Typewriting 

(.Continued  from  the  March  issue) 


TT^£  have  completed  our  discussion  of 
yy  the  learning  process  leading  to  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  “major  and  minor  skills 
with  the  machine  as  a  fundamental  writing 
tool  ...”  outlined  in  the  June,  1929,  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

The  next  step,  the  mastery  of  the  “major 
and  minor  skills  with  the  machine  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  device  to  do  personal  and  commercial 
work  of  all  kinds — complex  skills,”  is  our 
immediate  objective. 

Applied  Typing  Skills 

This  step  ought  not  be  taken  until  funda¬ 
mental  typing  skill  is  sufficiently  well  de¬ 
veloped  to  permit  a  reasonable  amount  of 
strictly  automatic  operation  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  or  word  level  and  absolute  automatism 
on  the  individual  stroking  level  as  far  as  all 
letter-  and  other  frequent  character-keys  are 
concerned.  This  observation  is  of  course  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  exigencies  of  given  situations. 
There  are  cases  where  backward  students  and 
those  crowded  for  time  must  sacrifice  their 
potential  skill  in  favor  of  immediate,  though 
lesser,  knowledge  and  skill.  Many  night 
school  students  fall  into  this  category. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  analysis  of 
practical  typing  skills  given  in  the  June,  1929, 
article  referred  to  above,  so  we  shall  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  first  two  items  there¬ 
in  listed.  It  will  be  noted  that  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  knowledge  phase  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  course.  We  shall  treat  this  first. 

i 

Learning  Processes — Letters 

1.  Forms — conventional  and  variations 

2.  Artistic  handling — placement 

3.  Miscellaneous  related  matters 

A  Envelopes  {^rtUtry 

B  Enclosures  and  material  sent  under  separate 
cover 

C  Carbon  copies,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  what  is 
customary  in  the  matter  of  the  form  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  letters  even  as  it  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  defer  to  custom  in  the  matter  of 
personal  dress.  This  comparison  may  be 
pressed  still  further.  Just  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dress  for  different  occasions, 
so  different  forms  of  letters  serve  different 
purposes. 


Forms  of  Letters 

The  personal  letter,  like  the  informal  style 
of  dress,  goes  as  far  as  it  can  in  dropping 
the  formal  approach.  It  starts  off  with 
“My  dear  Major:”  or  “Dear  Mr.  Jones:” 
and  relegates  the  necessary  inside  address 
to  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  page.  The 
business  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
formal,  as  befits  its  mission.  It  takes  noth¬ 
ing  for  granted  and  proceeds  conservatively, 
carrying  its  message  in  the  way  most  people 
expect  to  be  addressed  about  business 
matters. 

The  earliest  form  of  business  letter  was 
the  indented  form  in  which  the  successive 
lines  of  the  inside  address  and  of  the  closing 
and  signature  were  indented,  as  were  also 
the  paragraphs. 

This  was  later  modified  to  the  block  form, 
so  it  is  said,  by  typists  who  wrote  form 
letters  by  the  hundred.  In  this  style  all  lines 
except  the  date  and  those  following  the  body 
of  the  letter  were  started  on  the  left  margin; 
and  even  the  complimentary  closing,  sig¬ 
nature,  and  title  were  arranged  to  start  di¬ 
rectly  under  each  other,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  from  the  left  margin.  The  beginning 
of  this  style  is  sometimes  also  credited  to 
telegraphers,  who  found  it  easier  and  quicker 
than  the  indented  style. 

Then  came  the  hanging  indention  form, 
really  a  modification  of  the  block  form. 
Here  all  lines  start  with  the  left  margin, 
except  the  lines  following  the  first  line  in  each 
paragraph  and  usually  the  lines  following  the 
body  of  the  letter.  These  are  indented  five 
or  more  spaces,  producing  the  effect  of  the 
paragraphs  hanging  from  their  first  lines.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  this  is  more  or  less 
of  a  freak  style  and  its  use  is  best  confined 
to  advertising  letters  which  must  catch  and 
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hold  the  reader’s  attention.  It  assuredly  re¬ 
quires  more  time  and  effort  than  the  other 
forms,  and  hence  reduces  output. 

These  three  forms  may  all  be  cast  in  single 
or  double  space,  and  the  indented  form  is 
now  and  then  seen  in  triple  space  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  an  extremely  short  letter 
appear  to  good  advantage  on  a  letter-size 
sheet.  One  sometimes  sees  a  single-spaced 
inside  address  used  with  a  double-spaced 
letter,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  many  possible  variations  in  the 
typing  of  the  date  line  and  in  the  address 
of  the  sender  if  that  is  typed  in.  Any  good 
typewriting  text  will  illustrate  a  number  of 
these.  There  are  also  a  number  of  possible 
variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  com¬ 
plimentary  closing  and  signature,  with  or 
without  title.  Special  features,  such  as 
“Attention  of,”  “Subject,”  and  “File  No.,” 
are  displayed  in  many  ways. 

The  student  who  expects  to  become  an 
office  typist  must  become  acquainted  with  all 
of  these;  and  the  only  guarantee  that  his 
knowledge  will  be  of  value  comes  through 
intelligently  producing  work  illustrating  each 
of  the  styles  and  variations. 

Drill  Students  on  the  Various  Styles 

The  teaching  process  will,  as  usual,  follow 
the  natural  learning  process — (1)  getting  the 
idea,  or  presentation;  (2)  applying  it,  or 
practice;  and  (3)  testing  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  individual  does 
this  practice. 

This  necessitates  the  tw-eaking  down  of 
the  whole  problem  into  simple  parts,  the  in- 
troductiorl  of  one  new  thing  as  each  pre¬ 
ceding  point  is  mastered,  and  the  constant 
integration  of  the  ability  to  handle  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  form  successfully.  Too  often  the 
teacher  gives  a  lesson  on  “the  business  letter” 
and  the  students  are  not  enlightened  on 
what  form  they  are  learning.  Again,  it  is 
no  good  to  shuttle  about  from  one  form  to 
another,  mastering  none.  The  logical  method 
is  for  the  student  to  take  a  simple  form  first; 
copy  a  model  once  or  twice;  and  then  to 
set  up  unarranged  material  until  he  develops 
the  power  of  correct  visualization  and  exe¬ 
cution.  Then  this  form  can  be  expanded  or 
varied  as  seems  best,  with  more  model  prac¬ 
tice  followed  by  constructive  power  practice. 

We  have  even  seen  textbooks  organized  and 
teachers  working  on  the  basis  of  newly  in¬ 
troduced  business  letters,  telegrams,  tabula¬ 
tions,  and  straight  copy  matter  on  the  same 
day  or  on  successive  days.  The  plea  is  usually 
made  that  such  diversity  is  excellent  motiva¬ 
tion  because  “the  student  feels  he  is  doing 
practical  work  just  as  he  will  do  it  in  an  office.” 
This  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  misguided 


interpretation  of  psychological  principles  and 
of  a  lack  of  true  teaching  perspective.  Even 
granting  that  it  is  good  motivation,  the  ques¬ 
tions  immediately  occur,  “Is  it  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  form  of  motivation?”  “Is  it  in  harmony 
with  all  of  the  principles  of  learning?” 
Obviously,  no.  He  is  trying  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  he  would  get  in  an  office,  but  we 
know  he  is  incapable  of  doing  it  “just  as  he 
will”  have  to  do  it  in  an  office!  He  should 
be  learning  hoiv  to  do  each  thing  skillfully. 
That  takes  systematic,  intensive  drill  on  each 
type  of  work. 

In  the  first  place,  instruction  needs  usually 
outrank  production  standards  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  laid  a  correct  foundation  and  acquired 
some  degree  of  power  in  each  new  field.  In 
the  second  place,  where  is  the  teacher’s  leader¬ 
ship  if  she  does  not  guide  the  student’s  motiva¬ 
tion  into  the  channels  that  will  enable  him  to 
learn  most  efficiently  and  with  a  maximum  of 
ultimate  skill? 

Suggested  Procedure 

The  teaching-learning  process  will  usually 
proceed  thus — 

1.  Recall  the  principal  parts  of  a  letter  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  learned  in  connection  with  most 
courses  in  English  grammar  and  composition. 

2.  Apply  this  recalled  learning  to  the  typing  of  a 
personal  or  business  letter  containing  only  the  simplest 
examples  of  each  part. 

3.  Gradually  expand  each  part  of  it,  giving  plenty 
of  practice  on  its  variations — one  or  two  new  things 
each  practice  period.  The  closer  today’s  practice  is 
linked  with  yesterday’s  learning,  the  more  easily, 
quickly,  firmly,  and  skillfully  will  it  become  fixed  as 
a  part  of  the  typist’s  real  povoer. 

4.  Furnish  an  increasingly  broad  review  of  previous 
learning,  gradually  working  into  the  position  where 
various  forms  of  business  letters  can  be  used  at  will 
along  with  other  commercial  work.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  the  typist’s  practice  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  production  standards  and  conditions.  The  thorough 
teacher  will  nevertheless  regard  his  rdle  from  this 
point  on  as  that  of  instructor-employer,  improving  the 
student’s  work  here  and  there  to  the  end  that  he  may 
be  a  better  office  worker. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  the  work. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  lay  down  any 
cut-and-dried  order  in  which  letters  should 
be  mastered  beyond  the  general  suggestions 
given.  We  might  offer  this  thought,  however. 

Introduce  simple  personal  notes  on  half  or 
whole  sheets,  involving  a  date,  a  friendly 
salutation,  the  body  of  the  note,  a  complimen¬ 
tary  closing,  and  the  handwritten  signature. 
Indented  style  would  be  used,  as  such  simple 
work  would  follow  immediately  upon  para¬ 
graph  practice.  Next,  introduce  the  block 
form  of  business  letter,  adding  the  inside 
address.  Gradually  add  the  typed  company 
signature,  the  writer's  title,  and  the  dictator’s 
and  stenographer’s  initials. 

The  indented  form,  or  at  least  indented  par- 
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agraph-block  style  can  next  be  introduced 
without  difficulty.  All  the  various  spacings 
and  lengths  of  these  two  forms  furnish  closely 
related  material.  Later,  introduce  the  hang¬ 
ing  indention  form  of  different  lengths. 

In  short,  intensive  courses  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  go  on  to  other  forms  of  com¬ 
mercial  papers  at  this  time.  In  a  complete 
course  the  special  features,  such  as  “Attention 
of,”  etc.,  can  be  covered  more  thoroughly. 

Artistic  Handling — Placement 

Regardless  of  the  particular  form  the  typist 
uses,  he  has  considerable  leeway  in  the  matter 
of  arranging  his  work  on  the  page.  The 
“personality”  of  the  finished  letter  is  affected 
more  by  his  treatment  of  arrangement  than 
by  any  other  one  thing,  excepting  perhaps  that 
of  conformity  to  good  English  standards.  The 
problems  of  arrangement,  however,  extend  to 
every  form  of  typewriting,  not  alone  to  busi¬ 
ness  letters  but  also  to  manuscripts,  tabula¬ 
tions,  legal  papers,  even  to  the  arrangement 
of  ordinary  typing  exercises. 

There  is  a  tendency  with  some  teachers  to 
make  this  a  fetish,  and  to  introduce  it  with 
the  very  first  lesson.  We  have  all  heard  well- 
known  teachers  emphasize  this  as  a  first-lesson 
objective.  No  doubt  the  theory  appeals  to 
many  of  us  because  there  is  just  enough  truth 
in  it  to  make  it  attractive,  for  surely  a  stu¬ 
dent  permitted  to  turn  in  careless  work  will 
soon  form  the  habit  of  carelessness  in  every¬ 
thing  he  does.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  disgracefully  careless  work  and  per¬ 
fectly  placed  keyboard  exercises  that  can  be 
measured  with  a  micrometer.  After  all,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  relative  values,  and  when 
we  fully  understand  the  complexities  of  the 
learning  problem  faced  by  the  beginner  we 
shall  not  argue  that  it  is  good  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  to  divert  his  attention  and  energy  from 
the  major  problems  of  manipulative  technique 
to  the  minor  problems  of  exact  placement  on 
the  page. 

If  the  teacher  feels  an  overwhelming  urge 
to  have  the  student’s  work  appear  with 
perfect  margins,  let  him  direct  the  student 
where  to  set  his  'margins  and  how  far  down 
to  start  his  work  on  each  page.  Practice  done 
purely  for  the  improvement  of  technique  should 
never  require  such  directions  nor  be  measured 
for  artistry. 

Some  teachers  introduce  simple  manuscripts 
immediately  after  the  student  has  learned  how 
to  type  straightaway  matter.  Others  introduce 
business  letters  at  this  stage.  Either  of  these 
types  of  material  is  suitable  for  use  in  teach¬ 
ing  Artistic  placement. 

The  method  of  introduction  varies.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  depending  upon  some 


kind  of  a  table  or  mathematical  formula,  based 
on  the  space  required  for  a  certain  number  of 
words.  Others  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  judge  space  requirements,  which 
is  the  method  that  is  used  by  nearly  every 
office  typist. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  most  cases  is  to  let 
the  student  copy  a  model  letter  or  page  of 
manuscript  several  times.  Then  he  is  given 
the  same  amount  of  unarranged  material  and 
sets  it  up  in  similar  form.  Later,  the  amount 
is  varied  and  the  length  of  line  is  increased 
or  decreased  accordingly,  or  single  and  double 
spacing  are  utilized — with  or  without  a  mathe¬ 
matical  guide. 

Practical  Standards 

The  principal  thing  for  all  teachers  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  efficient  management  in  indus¬ 
try  requires  the  attainment  of  practical  stand¬ 
ards  only.  The  ideal  standard  is  generally  too 
expensive  and  impractical.  Some  stated  lee¬ 
way  is  always  given  a  workman  in  the  form 
of  plus  or  minus  limits  within  which  he  must 
work.  This  is  the  sensible  teaching  standard 
for  artistry  in  typing.  The  office  does  not 
require  perfection.  How  can  the  school  jus¬ 
tify  it? 

If  a  mathematical  device  is  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  placement,  it  is  agreed  that  the  student 
should  not  come  to  depend  entirely  upon  it. 
He  must,  in  the  end,  develop  the  ability  to 
judge  with  reasonable  accuracy  how  his  fin¬ 
ished  page  will  look  from  his  shorthand  notes 
or  from  some  other  form  in  which  the  original 
material  comes  to  him. 

Miscellaneous  Related  Matters 

These  things  —  envelopes,  enclosures,  and 
carbon  copies — will  usually  be  covered  inci¬ 
dentally.  Their  form  is  to  some  extent  at 
least  dependent  upon  the  form  used  in  the 
letters  they  accompany,  except  in  the  case  of 
enclosures.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
furnish  the  student  with  necessary  items  of 
information  regarding  the  handling  of  carbon 
copies  and  enclosures,  so  that  his  knowledge 
of  such  matters  will  be  complete  when  he 
assumes  office  responsibilities. 

Their  arrangement  follows  more  or  less  the 
general  principles  of  arrangement  which  will 
be  treated  elsewhere.  Certain  rules  of  thumb 
have  been  developed  by  teachers,  some  of 
which  are  satisfactory,  and  some  of  which  are 
not.  Those  that  are  find  their  justification  in 
the  principles  of  design  referred  to  above.  It 
is  important  that  these  principles  be  under¬ 
stood  by  teachers,  and  they  can  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  by  the  more  intelligent  students. 

The  principles  of  design  in  typewriting  seem 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their 
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appearance  in  a  student’s  magazine.  We  have 
therefore  arranged  to  publish  this  discussion 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Skill  in  Typing  Correspondence 

What  has  been  described  thus  far  relates 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  learning. 
Some  skill  will  naturally  result  from  the 
practice  required  to  acquire  a  usable  knowl¬ 
edge.  However,  there  are  fairly  definite  stand¬ 
ards  in  terms  of  output  which  are  expected 
by  businessmen.  These  are  essentially  skill 
standards. 

The  term  “output”  is  really  a  combination 
of  two  of  the  factors  of  skill — speed  and 
Huency.  The  typist  who  can  arrange  business 
letters  in  acceptable  form  at  a  rate  of  from 
25  to  40  words  a  minute  is  probably  typing 
at  a  gross  speed  of  40  to  60  words  a  minute ; 
but  his  fluency  is  necessarily  broken  by  the 
movements  required  for  setting  the  machine 
at '  the  proper  points  to  insure  artistic  and 
formal  placement.  If  he  is  transcribing  short¬ 
hand  notes,  other  obstacles  to  fluency  appear. 

The  remaining  skill  factor,  accuracy,  weighs 
heavily  in  the  businessman’s  standard  of  per¬ 
formance.  A  letter  is  usable  or  it  is  not. 
Practically,  it  is  usable,  correctable,  or  un¬ 
usable.  The  term  “mailable”  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  used  than  the  term  “usable,”  and  there 
is  no  need  to  quarrel  over  terms.  We  have 
used  the  latter  term  because  a  great  deal  of 
typing  is  produced  that  is  never  intended  to 
go  through  the  mail. 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  production 
standard  of  skill,  the  teacher  will  usually  see 
the  need  for  duplicating  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  business  office.  For  instance,  this 
means  that  in  checking  the  typist’s  output  the 
finished  letter  and  not  a  part  of  it  should  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  computation.  This  should 
be  extended  so  that  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  at  least  a  half  hour  or  hour  instead  of 
a  minute  or  two,  will  be  used  as  the  final  basis 
of  computation.  Letters  should  vary  as  to 
length  and,  hence,  as  to  placement  on  their 
respective  sheets.  Only  one  letter  will  be 
placed  on  a  single  sheet.  Any  other  method 
of  calculating  output  is  artificial  and  misleads 
both  teacher  and  student. 

The  measurement  of  accuracy  demands  that, 
except  now  and  then  for  intensive  accuracy 


practice,  the  eraser  should  be  used.  Elach  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  his  own  dictionary  and  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  spelling  and  syl¬ 
labication  of  words. 

The  teaching  process  required  for  attaining 
good  output  with  a  practical  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  has 
already  been  described  for  acquiring  basic 
copying  skill.  At  first,  the  single  letter  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  intensive  effort  for  output, 
for  usability,  or  for  both.  Later,  more  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  and  greater  diversity  of  form 
and  placement  will  supplant  the  single-letter 
efforts.  These  efforts  can  be  introduced,  if  it 
is  desired,  as  soon  as  complete  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  as  to  a  particular  form. 

Production  Standards 

Many  teachers  follow  the  plan  of  requiring 
a  certain  percentage  of  letters  assigned  to  be 
turned  in  in  usable  form  within  a  given  prac¬ 
tice  period  if  the  student  is  to  receive  a  satis¬ 
factory  mark.  This  percentage  increases 
rather  rapidly,  thus  throwing  the  stress  upon 
accuracy — usability.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
provided  certain  practice  periods  are  set  aside 
for  the  further  development  of  basic  type¬ 
writing  skill,  as  was  described  in  the  article 
published  in  the  December,  1930,  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

Without  such  precaution  the  student  will 
slow  down  and  abandon  whatever  fluency 
he  has  acquired  because  accuracy  becomes 
overly  emphasized  as  an  aim.  This  is  a 
case  of  enforcing  production  standards  with¬ 
out  regard  to  instruction  standards.  In  short 
courses  it  is  often  justified,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  justified  in  complete  courses.  In  any  case, 
it  prevents  the  typist  from  realizing  his  great¬ 
est  potentialities  in  output. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
there  is  available  no  satisfactory  system  of 
measuring  the  typist’s  progress  in  developing 
skills  of  a  practical  nature,  such  as  the  typing 
of  business  correspondence.  It  is  recognized 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
struct.  The  principal  obstacle  is  in  arriving 
at  the  proper  unit  of  measurement.  It  cannot 
be  the  letter  because  that  varies  in  length  and 
in  arrangement.  It  cannot  “be  the  word  be¬ 
cause  that  does  not  consider  the  element  of 
arrangement.  Perhaps  someone  will  work  on 
this  for  a  master’s  or  doctor’s  thesis. 


{To  be  continued  next  month) 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  April  25 

You’ll  want  to  be  there  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Education  Aaeo- 
ciation  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  I  Section  meetinf*  at  ten  o’clock  sharp,  in  the  morninf; 
another  fine  luncheon;  and  an  office  procedure  demonstration  by  Commerce  Hich  students 
in  the  afternoon.  Get  your  reservation  in  before  April  18  to  Mr.  Simon  J.  Jason, 
Walton  Hi(h  School,  Creston  Avenue  and  lS4th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONVENTIONS 


Kound  Table  lAeetings  of  the 

l^atimal  Commercial  Teachers*  Federation 

{Concluding  the  Convention  report  from  the  March  issue) 


Last  month  we  gave  you  the  report  of  the 
general  meetings  and  the  Public  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Schools  sections  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
convention.  We  complete  the  report  here  with 
the  other  section  meetings,  starting  with  the 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Hinsdale 
High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Broadening  the  Field  of  Typewriting — 
Leon  N.  Neulen,  Director,  Educational  Bureau 
of  Portable  Typewriters,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  typewriting.  One  advocates  that  the 
“touch”  system  should  be  introduced  early  and 
the  training  should  conform  to  the  high  school 
instruction.  The  other  school  believes  that 
typewriting  should  not  be  taught  as  an  end 
in  itself  but  taught  only  as  an  educational  aid 
to  instruction  or  simply  as  a  supplement  to 
handwriting. 

Typewriting  should  be  given  to  the  entire 
masses,  and  might  well  be  started  in  the 
kindergarten.  Establish  typing  as  a  definite 
system  of  writing.  Produce  practical  users  of 
typing.  The  learning  process  should  be  adapted 
to  the  child;  never  adapt  the  child  to  the 
learning  process. 

Power  to  the  Nth  Degree — Mrs.  Minnie 
DeMotte  Frick,  Professor  of  Secretarial 
Training,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  It  requires  both  imagination  and 
desire  to  see  mentally  the  power  of  an  idea; 
therefore,  demonstrate  that  power  so  that  the 
students  may  build  for  themselves.  Sound 
must  precede  form.  The  teacher  should  sound 
the  letters  or  units  and  the  students  should 
respond  immediately.  Establish  an  automatic 
response. 

If  you  teach  by  sound,  you  should  place  the 
vowel  sound  in  the  symbol.  Show  the  length 
of  characters  by  the  time  spent  in  uttering 
them;  as,  en  is  a  short  sound;  em,  a  longer 
sound;  and  mem,  a  still  longer  sound.  This 
will  teach  sound  growth  and  proportion.  Get 
the  swing  by  doing  the  motion  to  repeated 


sound.  When  you  teach  the  sound  unit,  you 
teach  more  than  words.  Out  of  the  list  of 
sound  materials,  you  have  many  more  units 
than  words.  The  students  can  build  indefinitely. 

As  Mrs.  Frick  explained  the  method  of 
muscular  sound  response.  Miss  Lucile  McPher¬ 
son,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  ably  demonstrated  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  manner  in  which  the  student  should 
respond  in  writing  the  one-sound  units,  the 
two-sound  units,  and  the  radiant. 

Problems  in  the  Training  of  A-,  B-,  and 
C-Grade  Stenographers — J.  O.  Malott,  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Commercial  Education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  are  five  standards  of  business  service: 
Speed  of  taking  dictation;  speed  and  accuracy 
of  transcription ;  knowledge  of  business ;  ability 
to  deal  with  people;  personality  traits. 

We  cannot  turn  out  high-grade  stenog¬ 
raphers  unless  we  increase  the  time  of  in¬ 
struction  or  see  that  students  come  to  the 
commercial  department  with  a  high  degree  of 
English  knowledge.  An  English  examination 
should  be  given  upon  entrance  to  the  steno¬ 
graphic  course. 

Through  graded  dictation  should  be  taught 
a  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary,  length  of 
sentences,  length  of  phrases,  spelling,  and  con¬ 
tent  of  matter.  Proceed  from  the  simplest 
form  of  dictation  material  to  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  plan  a  program  of  motivation.  Only 
as  the  students  are  able  to  overcome  difficulties 
will  they  finally  become  skilled  writers  of 
shorthand. 

Suggestions  for  Overcoming  Beginners’ 
Difficulties  in  Typewriting — Miss  Eva  M. 
Jessup,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  The  first  day,  the  first  week,  the 
first  month  will  determine  the  correct  t)rping 
habits  of  the  students.  A  teacher  should 
demonstrate  every  operation  that  is  taught. 
Every  instructor  should  maintain  a  reasonable 
rate  of  skill.  Develop  from  the  start  the 
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highest  stroking  rate  of  which  the  student  is 
capable.  Do  not  permit  the  students  to 
visualize  the  keyboard,  but  feel  the  movement 
on  the  machine  by  sound.  The  teacher  must 
explain  to  the  pupil  how  best  to  perform  an 
operation,  then  make  the  desired  response. 
Give  directions  so  the  students  will  succeed. 
Allow  sufficient  practice  so  the  students  may 
Perfect  that  operation. 

During  the  learning  process,  watch  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  students  to  sec  if  they  are  working 
with  or  against  you;  observe  the  position  of 
body,  arms,  and  fingers;  notice  whether  the 
pupils  are  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  copy  or 
machine;  watch  the  carriage  return;  see  if 
there  is  fluency  and  accuracy  of  writing.  Dic¬ 
tate  to  the  students  in  order  to  achieve  rhythm. 
Automatize  the  writing  of  frequent  and  com¬ 
mon  words.  Build  word  patterns.  Analyze 
errors  by  means  of  the  various  charts  on  the 
market  today. 

Beyond  the  Hooks  and  Curves — Goldina 
M.  Fisher,  Gregg  College,  Chicago.  The 
general  theme  of  the  convention,  “Building  for 
the  Future,”  was  emphasized  by  Miss  Fisher 
when  she  advocated  that  “commercial  teachers 
must  train  students  for  willing,  intelligent. 


useful  participation  in  the  affairs  of  rightful 
living.  This,  after  all,  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Education. 

“Teach  in  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
will  be  followed  later,”  Miss  Fisher  said.  “This 
applies  to  the  method  that  should  be  employed 
today  in  developing  the  twin  skills  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  Reproduce  as  far  as 
possible  actual  business  conditions  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  This  necessitates  a  course  in  office 
training  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  business  school  and  the  business  office. 

“When  personal  supervision  of  the  teachers 
ceases,  and  contacts  with  the  business  world 
begin,  the  students  should  have  been  informed 
that  progression  and  advancement  will  depend 
upon  their  willingness  to  continue  studying — 
not  the  general  information  needed  by  the  be¬ 
ginner,  but  the  specialized  directness  of  the 
leader.” 

New  Officers  for  ipjz 

Chairman,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Vice-Chairman,  Lawson  F.  King,  Township  Hig^i 
School,  Pontiac,  Illinois 

Secretary,  Miss  Kathryn  Munkoif,  Grant  High 
School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Business  Round  Table 

Chairman^  Loyal  G.  Minier^  Jefferson  High  School^  LaFayetfe,  Indiana 


^OMBATING  THE  Inferiority  Complex  in 
THE  Training  for  Business — Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bennett,  Formerly  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Education,  Des Moines  University,  DesMoincs, 
Iowa.  The  inferiority  complex  is  beg;un  by 
the  association  of  failure  with  present  work. 
Self-depreciation  almost  always  begins  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school,  and  is  often  seen  in 
the  fear  complexes  exhibited  by  workers  and 
employees.  The  fear  of  flunking,  of  being  cast 
out  of  class  or  club,  of  being  laughed  at  and 
of  being  one  set  apart  from  the  group  must 
be  cured  or  our  technical  business  training 
will  be  of  little  avail.  These  personality  com¬ 
plexes  must  be  handled  by  personal  interviews 
by  a  skilled  counselor  in  privacy  and  in  con¬ 
fidence.  A  vocational  counselor  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  developing  boys  and 
girls  with  the  stamina  and  courage  needed  for 
success  in  modern  business. 

Dr.  Bennett’s  paper  was  discussed  by 
Charles  G.  Reigner,  president  of  the  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  B.  Dilly,  School  of 
Commerce,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  who  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  dominance  of  the  school  authorities  who 
suggest  in  enrolling  that  the  best  pupils  should 
not  enter  the  commercial  department,  produces 


an  inferiority  complex  in  those  who  do  enter 
the  work,  as  they  feel  that  they  are  taking 
an  inferior  course  and  are,  therefore,  inferior 
pupils. 

The  Social  Aspect  of  Business — John  E. 
Frederick,  President,  Indiana  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  President,  National  States 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Business  is  a  great 
social  institution  that  makes  possible  our 
modern  civilization.  It  is  the  agency  by  which 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  are 
made  possible.  After  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  decided  together  with  the 
problems  of  human  relationships,  then  there 
will  be  the  problem  of  distribution  to  think 
about.  But  any  solution  of  business  problems 
without  serious  and  scientific  consideration  of 
the  human  side  is  impossible.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  through  education  only  that  there  lies  hope 
of  solving  the  problems  of  public  relations,  of 
big  business,  of  chain  stores,  of  independent 
merchants,  or  of  adequate  consumption. 

New  Officers  for  ig)i 

Chairman,  B.  S.  Frost,  Assistant  Principal,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Vice-Chairman,  John  Lund,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Topeka  High  School,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Secretary,  Miss  Esther  Bray,  High  School,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Indiana 


April  Nineteen  Thirty-One 
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Chairman^  Praf.  M.  E.  Studebaker^  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 


AS  illness  prevented  Mr.  Studebaker  from 
attending  the  convention,  Paul  A.  Carlson, 
director  of  Commercial  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
acted  in  his  stead  as  Chairman  of  this  Round 
Table. 

Correlation  of  the  Work  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  OF  Education  and  Commerce  in  the 
Training  of  Commercial  Teachers — Dr.  P. 
C.  Packer,  Dean  of  College  of  Education, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  There 
must  be  definite  commercial  objectives  in  all 
teacher-training  colleges.  A  few  years  ago 
commercial-teacher  training  was  offered  only 
in  a  few  of  the  teacher-training  colleges.  Now, 
practically  all  of  the  universities  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country 
have  departments  of  education  for  the  training 
of  commercial  teachers.  Commercial  education 
is  passing  through  the  same  stages  as  other 
things;  it  is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  languages;  commercial  work 
is  new  and  does  not  have  a  large  number 
“following  the  course  that  Daddy  took.”  For 
some  time  the  commercial  work  was  looked 
upon  as  a  side  issue  and  did  not  have  the 
show  that  other  subjects  had.  We  have  not 
looked  far  enough  into  the  future  for  results. 

All  colleges  of  commerce  should  be  playing 
the  game  of  responsibility  and  not  merely 
taking  a  chance  on  results.  In  a  few  years 
commercial  education  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  in  all  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Men  with  a  commercial 
education  can  readily  see  this  now.  The  people 
who  are  going  to  sit  in  our  great  council  meet¬ 
ings  are  going  to  be  those  who  are  able  to  do 
more  than  show  students  how  to  run  a  type¬ 
writer  or  write  so  many  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand. 

Dean  Packer  recommended  that  the  com¬ 
mercial-teacher  training  in  universities  be 
sponsored  by  both  the  college  of  commerce 
and  the  college  of  education.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  the  head  of  the  commercial- 
teacher  training  division  has  his  ranking  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  but  receives  half  of 
his  salary  from  the  College  of  Education. 
Dean  Packer  believes  that  this  arrangement  is 
beneficial  to  both  colleges.  In  the  College  of 
Education  it  helps  to  emphasize  subject  matter. 
In  the  College  of  Commerce  it  stimulates  a 
study  of  teaching  methods. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Packer’s  paper  was 
led  by  B.  M.  Swinford,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana.  Professor  Swinford  talked 
on  the  teacher’s  point  of  view.  Teachers  who 


teach  only  in  the  commercial  departments  do 
not  have  the  advantages  of  the  teachers  who 
teach  part  of  the  time  in  other  departments. 
Tests  and  measurements  made  by  the  teachers 
of  commerce  are  too  often  criticized  by  heads 
of  institutions  and  department  instructors. 
More  commerce  should  be  taught  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  schools.  In  most  departments  of 
education,  the  student  teacher  does  not  get 
enough  conferences  with  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  There  is  a  need  of  more  education 
on  planning  of  lessons;  a  general  knowledge 
of  preparing  commercial  subjects.  There  should 
be  certain  educational  requirements  before  a 
student  can  do  practice  teaching.  Students  in 
Commerce  do  not  get  enough  actual  observa¬ 
tion  of  practical  business. 

The  Demonstration  School  as  a  Part 
of  the  Commercial  Teacher’s  Training 
Program — Miss  Lucy  M.  Hill,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Commercial  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Miss  Hill  gave 
a  brief  and  interesting  summary  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Demonstration  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  She  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  service  that  the 
demonstration  school  contributes  to  the  c<Mn- 
mercial  teacher’s  training  program  is  that  of 
affording  opportunity  for  actual  teaching  and 
that  the  results  of  this  are  shown  by  the  thrill 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  beginning  student 
teacher  when  she  at  last  has  a  class  of  her 
own  to  teach.  Miss  Hill’s  closing  statement 
was,  “The  vital  point  seems  to  be  to  so  develop 
the  student-teaching  plan  that  the  teacher  in 
training  will  be  compelled,  at  every  step  in 
the  procedure,  to  think  carefully  about  the 
process  of  learning  that  is  taking  place  in  her 
pupils.  The  Demonstration  School  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  commercial  teacher’s 
training.” 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Hill’s  paper  was 
led  by  Miss  Jane  Church,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois. 

What  Constitutes  an  Effective  Stumnt 
Practice-Teaching  Program? — Ernest  A. 
Zelliot,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  aims  of  commercial 
practice  teaching  are  to  familiarize  the  student 
teacher  with  the  application  of  theory  to  prac¬ 
tice,  give  him  a  better  understanding  of  pupil 
g;uidance  work,  acquaint  him  with  necessary 
or  required  attendance,  achievement  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  record  details,  develop  poise,  bear¬ 
ing,  tact  and  presence  of  mind  in  handling 
pupils,  foster  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
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the  human  relations,  and  perfect  to  some  extent 
the  teaching  techniques  in  lesson  planning  and 
presentation,  in  conducting  discussions,  making 
assignments,  and  in  using  achievement  and 
diagnostic  tests. 

Entrance  requirements  and  the  earlier  train¬ 
ing  period  should  serve  to  shift  or  eliminate 
candidates  who  do  not  possess  a  reasonable 
degree  of  “teaching  personality”  before  the 
practice  teaching  period  is  reached. 

Students  should  not  be  admitted  to  practice 
teaching  until  they  have  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  a  major  portion  of  the  required  work 
in  general  education,  professional  training  in 
general  and  commercial  education,  technical  or 
skill  business  subjects,  and  business  experience. 
For  the  average  student,  this  will  be  during 
the  senior  year. 

Methods  courses  in  subjects  should  precede 
practice  teaching  in  those  subjects  unless  the 
same  teacher  is  responsible  for  both  activ¬ 
ities. 

For  commercial  education  purposes  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  in  the  public  high  school  affords 
better  practical  experience  than  does  the  usual 
university  or  college  high  school  if  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  is  not  available. 

In  establishing  commercial-student  teach¬ 
ing  practice,  there  should  be  every  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  general  education  training  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college  or  university,  but  in 
all  matters  pertaining  specifically  to  the 
technical  aspects  and  vocational  objectives  of 
commercial  education,  the  final  authority 
with  regard  to  selection  of  training  teachers, 
assignment  of  subjects,  and  supervision 
should  rest  with  those  trained  in  commercial 
education  and  directly  responsible  for  out¬ 
comes  in  this  field. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  select  capable,  sym¬ 
pathetic  training  teachers  who  appreciate  the 
purposes  of  practice  teaching.  It  is  not  so 
essential  that  viewpoints  should  always  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  under  whom  the  student 
studied  his  subject  matter  and  methods 
courses. 

A  definite  plan  of  supervision  must  be 
set  up  with  adequate  provision  of  time  for 
class  visits,  group  and  individual  conferences 
with  training  teachers  and  student  practice 
teachers  by  the  commercial-teacher  training 
director  or  assistants,  and  for  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  conferences  of  training  teachers  with 
student  practice  teachers  under  her  charge. 

Since  it  is  impractical  to  include  practice 
teaching  in  all  commercial  subjects  that  the 
candidate  may  be  called  upon  to  teach,  practice 
teaching  should  be  required  in  two  typical 
subjects,  one  in  the  student’s  major  skill 
specialization  and  one  in  a  general  business 
knowledge  subject.  Other  practice  teaching 
may  be  elective  or  prescribed  for  individual 
cases. 


Commercial  practice  teaching  should  be  re¬ 
quired  two  periods  daily  for  not  less  than 
one  quarter ;  and  preferably  for  one  semester. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led  by 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers’  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin. 

Research  Studies  in  Commercial- 
Teacher  Training — E.  G.  Blackstone,  Ph.D., 
Head  of  Commercial-Teacher  Training  Di¬ 
vision,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
In  spite  of  the  limited  facilities  of  the 
past,  research  in  commercial  education  has 
developed  tremendously.  While  statistics  are 
lacking,  I  should  be  willing  to  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  more  studies  have  been  made 
during  the  past  five  years  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  than  in  any  other  secondary 
field.  Last  year  I  found  over  two  hundred 
studies  in  this  field  alone  and  among  them  re¬ 
search  concerned  with  commercial  teaching 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  For  instance, 
there  have  been  numerous  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

Studies  by  Lomax,  Rice,  Kauzer,  Weer- 
sing,  and  others  have  more  or  less  lifted  the 
veil  which  has  hung  over  such  problems  as 
subject  combinations,  numbers  of  classes, 
salaries,  turnover,  degrees,  and  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  of  commercial  instruction. 
There  is  now  available  reliable  information  as 
to  what  the  commercial  teacher  may  expect 
to  find  that  she  will  be  called  upon  to  do  when 
she  accepts  a  teaching  position,  and  as  to 
what  she  may  expect  in  the  way  of  salary 
and  promotion.  Status  studies  of  this  kind 
are  always  necessary  as  a  first  step  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  improvement.  Until  we  know  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  little  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  Once  we  know  conditions,  plans 
may  be  made  to  improve  such  conditions  as 
seem  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if  only  we  are  not 
blinded  by  the  aphorism  that  “what  is,  is 
right” 

Other  studies  have  been  made  as  to  the 
facilities  available  for  training  commercial 
teachers.  Hoadley,  Dotson,  Luman,  Reed, 
Tonne,  Rice,  Graham,  and  others  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  catalogs,  courses,  curricula, 
and  other  items  of  teacher  training,  so  that 
we  can  now  have  considerable  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  being  done  there. 

A  few  studies  have  been  made  along  the 
direction  of  job  analyses  of  teachers’  duties. 
Mettling,  at  Colorado  State  Teachers’  College, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  study  of  this 
sort. 

Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  elim¬ 
inate  overlappings  and  conflicts  in  terminology 
in  the  subjects  taught  to  commercial  teachers. 
Here,  as  in  many  another  case,  the  name  of 
the  course  tells  little  of  the  content.  Rice  has 
attempted  to  find  at  least  a  partial  solution 
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of  this  problem  by  determining  the  contents 
of  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  un¬ 
der  the  name  “Principles  of  Commercial 
Education." 

A  few  outstanding  problems  confront  us 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  investi¬ 
gated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Should  subject  matter  and  methods  be 
taught  together  or  separately? 

How  may  teaching  success  be  objectively 
measured?  The  measures  of  the  past  are 
vague,  subjective,  and  inadequate.  Can  bet¬ 
ter  measures  be  provided?  Until  they  are 
provided  we  shall  be  handicapped  in  de¬ 
termining  which  procedures  are  good  and 
which  are  not. 

What  training  should  be  provided  for 
graduate  students  who  have  the  ambition  to 
train  themselves  for  positions  in  colleges  and 
universities  where  they  will  train  other  com¬ 
mercial  teachers? 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  led  by 
P.  O.  Selby,  Head  of  Department  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  State  Teacher^  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  Mr.  Selby  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  in  the  plan  by  which 
teachers  are  trained  in  university  schools  of 
education  and  in  teachers  colleges.  The  most 
widely  used  plan  in  universities  is  to  give  two 
years  of  cultural  and  subject  matter  courses 
followed  by  two  years  of  professional  courses. 


In  the  teachers  colleges  there  is  a  commingling 
of  subject  matter  and  professional  courses. 
The  tendency  in  the  teachers  colleges  is  to 
professionalize  all  subject  matter.  Each 
plan,  however,  now  admits  students  to  grad¬ 
uate  school  where  apparently  both  university 
graduates  and  teacher  college  graduates  are 
capable  of  doing  research  work. 

Chairman  Carlson  summed  up  the  two-day 
conference  as  follows : 

The  two-day  discussion  on  practice  teach¬ 
ing  seemed  to  bring  out  the  conclusion  that 
universities  have  a  decidedly  different  atti¬ 
tude  toward  practice  teaching  than  do 
teachers  colleges.  As  a  rule  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges  believe  in  giving  a  student  teacher  full 
responsibility  for  the  classes  he  is  teaching 
and  making  it  complete  training.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  universities  grant 
credit  for  practice  teaching  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance;  allow  very  little  credit  for  this 
work;  and  actually  do  very  little  practice 
teaching.  The  policy  of  the  universities  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  observation  and  very  oc¬ 
casional  participation. 

New  Officers  for  jg^i 

Chairman,  J.  D.  Delp,  State  Teachers’  College,  Spring- 
field,  Missouri 

Secretary,  Miss  Jane  Church,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois 


Penmanship  Pound  Table  and  Special  NLeetings 
of  Public  School  Supervisors  and  of  the 
Accredited  Schools  Association 


'T'HE  Penmanship  Round  Table  was  pre- 
sided  over  by  Rene  Guillard,  Evanston 
Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Savage,  the  very  capable  super¬ 
visor  of  writing  in  the  Omaha  public  schools, 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Griffith,  of  Engle¬ 
wood  Business  College,  Chicago,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend.  The  subject  of  this  paper  was 
“The  Penmanship  Objectives  of  the  Private 
School  Teacher.”  The  second  speaker  on  the 
program,  Mr.  Virgil  Graham,  supervisor  of 
writing  in  the  Des  Moines  public  schools,  dealt 
with  public  school  writing  in  Des  Moines. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  penmanship 
sessions  was  an  exhibit  of  professional  pen¬ 
manship,  collected  by  the  chairman,  Rene 
Guillard.  Represented  in  this  exhibit  were 
specimens  of  penmanship  by  many  of  the  finest 
penmen  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

Officers  for  iggi 

Chairman,  Virgil  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Secretary,  S.  C.  Bedinger,  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Colorado 


I  RECTORS  and  supervisors  of  public 
school  commercial  education  met  in  one 
helpful  session.  In  the  absence  of  a  formal 
program,  the  administrators  discussed  a  series 
of  questions  selected  by  the  chairman.  It  was 
voted  unanimously  that  the  organization  con¬ 
tinue,  whereupon  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business  Education,  Des  Moines, 
was  made  president,  and  Miss  Eva  Jessup, 
Los  Angeles,  secretary. 

Supervisors  and  directors  attending  this,  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  organization,  were  as 
follows :  Mr.  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Cincinnati ; 
Miss  Ray  Abrams,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  E.  G. 
Miller,  Pittsburgh ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw, 
Detroit ;  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  B.  J.  Knauss,  Chicago;  Mr.  Clay  D. 
Slinker,  Des  Moines ;  Miss  Eva  M.  Jessup, 
Los  Angeles. 

PRECEDING  the  formal  opening  of  the  Fed- 
eration  program,  the  National  Association 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  met  in  an¬ 
nual  session.  The  meeting  concluded  with  one 
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of  the  delightful  banquets  which  have  made 
Des  Moines  famous.  Informal  discussions 
marked  the  first  part  of  the  gathering,  with 
plans  for  the  ensuing  year  uppermost  in 
thought. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull, 
Philadelphia,  who  spoke  on  An  Operation 
Without  an  Anesthetic;  by  J.  L.  Harman, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  on  Convention 
Theories  versus  School  Office  Practice;  and 
by  H.  E.  Barnes,  Denver,  on  A  Worthwhile 
Idea.  V.  W.  Boyles,  Omaha,  employed  the 


subject.  Cooperation  Pays.  The  feature  of 
the  dinner  meeting  was  an  address  by  Mr. 
Harold  G.  Shields,  of  the  Business  Teaching 
Division,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Complete  Report  Published 

A  complete  report  of  the  Convention  has 
already  been  issued  by  the  Federation.  If 
you  have  not  received  your  copy  get  in  touch 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bruce  Gates,  Gates 
College,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ON  TO  PITTSBURGH!  You  commercial  teachers  in  that  vicinity  are  being 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commercial  Education  Association 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  on  May  1  and  2 — not  only  Pennsylvanians,  but  you  from 
adjoining  states.  If  you  want  details,  get  in  touch  with  the  publicity  director, 
Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duff’s-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh. 


Correlating  Basic  and  Supplementary  Shorthand  Teaching  Materials 

(.Continued  from  page  264) 


on  the  words  of  high  frequency.  Perfection 
would  be  reached  when  the  student’s  speed 
was  practically  the  same  on  all  words.  The 
pyramid  would  then  be  reduced  to  a  straight 
line.  The  student’s  pr<^ress  by  this  plan  is 
indicated  by  Illustration  3,  showing  the  in¬ 
crease  in  his  vocabulary  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  speed  on  the  common  words. 

Four  Points  of  Correlation 

In  closing,  may  I  leave  with  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thoughts  supplementing  the  points  that 
I  have  touched  upon  to  show  the  correlation 
that  exists  between  our  basic  and  supple¬ 
mentary  shorthand  teaching  materials  and  the 
benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  this  correlation: 

1.  While  our  students  are  climbing  the  peaks 
of  vocabulary  building,  let  us  utilize  to  the 
maximum  the  helpful  drills  and  supplementary 
graded  material  that  are  available  in  the 
Anniversary  Editions  of  Gregg  Speed  Studies 
and  Progressive  Exercises. 

Let  us  teach  each  new  word-building  prin¬ 
ciple  in  such  a  way  that  our  students  climb 
the  peaks  mentally  as  well  as  manually,  with 
the  objective  of  photographing  indelibly  on 
the  brain,  through  memorization  and  much 
reading  of  expertly-written  shorthand,  the 
shorthand  symbols,  their  correct  slant,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  joining.  ^ 

The  manual  expression  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  which  follows  immediately,  will  then  be 
of  a  superior  grade,  for  this  preparatory  study 
eliminates  the  majority  of  the  faulty  outlines 
made  by  those  beginning  students  who  are 
permitted  to  write  before  they  have  the  correct 


mental  picture  of  the  outlines  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  on  paper. 

2.  While  passing  through  the  valleys  of 
repetition,  let  us  use  phonograph  records  or 
some  other  means  of  freeing  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  dictation,  so  that  we 
may  give  our  whole  attention  to  the  personal 
guidance  of  students  while  they  are  writing. 

3.  Let  us  analyze  more  minutely  the  dicta¬ 
tion  material  that  we  give  to  our  advanced 
classes  and  reorganize  it,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  out  a  more  scientific  plan  of  increasing 
our  students’  speed. 

4.  And,  finally,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  no 
one  thing  in  our  shorthand  teaching  will 
accomplish  more  in  the  speeding  up  of  the 
student’s  hand  than  a  carefully  planned  daily 
review  of  the  word-building  principles. 

Many  teachers  feel  that  this  review  is  auto¬ 
matically  cared  for  in  the  dictation  itself.  This 
is  true  only  in  a  small  degree.  Those  words 
in  the  dictation  material  that  have  a  frequency 
of  less  than  5,000  will  probably  test  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  apply  one  or  more  word¬ 
building  principles.  In  planning  the  daily  re¬ 
view  of  the  theory,  the  teacher  should  use 
these  words  of  low  frequency  as  the  nucleus 
around  which  to  build  a  more  thorough  review 
through  the  addition  of  other  words  written 
by  the  same  principles. 

Five  or  even  ten  minutes  of  a  40-minute 
dictation  period  devoted  to  an  intensive  review 
of  this  nature  is  an  essential  part  of  the  daily 
lesson  plan  of  the  advanced  shorthand  teacher 
and  fittingly  completes  a  teaching  plan  based 
on  the  intelligent  and  efficient  correlation  of 
basic  and  supplementary  shorthand  teaching 
materials. 
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A  Concept  Approach  to  Improvement  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training 

By  Ann  Brewington 

Uniptrsity  of  Chicago,  Prtsidcnt  ifjo-ji  National  Association  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  The 
National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  was  held 
in  Detroit  on  February  27.  It  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  obligations  and 
position  of  business  education  in  our  social 
and  economic  order,  in  relation  to  existing 
conditions  and  probable  trends  in  society  as 
a  whole  and  in  that  part  of  society  centering 
about  business  activity  in  particular. 

Defining  Commercial  Education 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  eighty-six  per  cent  of 
the  thirty  colleges  and  universities  holding  In¬ 
stitutional  Membership  in  the  Association  sub¬ 
mitted  a  definition  of  commercial  education, 
making  such  differentiations  in  commercial, 
business,  eccmomic,  and  vocational  education,  as 
each  deemed  vital.  In  writing  its  definition,  each 
Institutional  Member  considered  changes  in 
the  concept  and  range  of  education,  changes 
in  the  status  of  business  and  business  men  in 
society,  changes  in  the  business  unit — form, 
size,  speed,  spread — and  changes  in  the  con¬ 
cept,  use,  and  disposition  of  money  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual.  These  defini¬ 
tions  were  assembled  by  the  president  into  a 
composite  definition  which  was  emended  by 
the  Executive  Board.  This  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  adopted  so  as  (1)  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  present  practices,  as 
disclosed  by  two  surveys  of  commercial 
teacher  training  institutions  in  the  United 
States  which  had  been  reported  at  previous 
meetings,  and  (2)  to  avoid  latent  assumptions, 
subject-matter  starting-points,  and  inadequate 
techniques,  in  theorizing,  as  had  been  revealed 
at  two  previous  conferences  in  attempts  to 
state  “what  should  constitute  teacher  training.” 

In  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  dual 
nature  of  education,  particularly  commercial 
education,  money  stands  out  as  the  cue  concept 
in  educating  individuals  (1)  in  the  functions 
of  spending,  saving,  and  investing ;  (2)  in  the 
business  aspects  of  their  vocations  as  farmers, 
homemakers,  artists,  etc.;  and  (3)  in  business 
vocations  as  clerks,  secretaries,  accountants, 
managers,  etc.  The  composite  definition  recog¬ 
nizes  money  as  the  central  concept  of  modern 
business  education.  Such  a  definition  neces¬ 


sitates  the  construction — not  a  reconstruction 
and  certainly  not  a  reorganization — of  a  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  on  all  educational  levels 
from  the  elementary  school  through  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  of  business  and  the  teacher 
training  institution. 

Educational  and  Business  Leaders  Cooperate 

The  formulating  of  a  statement  of.  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  to  construct  a  curriculum 
basically  sound  in  educational  theory  and 
policy,  with  respect  to  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  situation,  was  recognized  as  a 
cooperative  task.  Accordingly,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  invited  leading  educationists  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  various  types  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  About  two  hundred  state 
superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  city  schools,  members  of  faculties 
of  teacher  training  institutions,  public  schools 
teachers,  business  men  and  presidents  of  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  attended  the  meeting.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
expressed  his  interest  and  approval  of  the 
undertaking,  at  the  luncheon.  The  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend,  but  through  a  statement  which 
was  read  during  the  morning  session,  com¬ 
mended  the  method  of  procedure  and  requested 
that  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  “busi¬ 
ness  has  a  social  obligation  to  our  American 
life  .  .  .  that  the  individual  life  is  worth  more 
than  the  business  and  that  business  exists  to 
serve  the  individual  life.” 

Views  Reported  and  Discussed 

At  the  meeting  two  important  educational 
committees  and  two  specialists,  one  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  one  in  economic  theory, 
presented  their  views  on  the  relationships  of 
business  education.  Mr.  J.  B.  Edmonson, 
University  of  Michigan,  speaking  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education, 
discussed  the  major  issues  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  some  of  the  tentative  proposals 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 

{,ContinHed  on  pag*  304} 
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The  Vegetation  of  Plants 

From  the  **Yonhers  Herald” 

(Thli  article  may  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Manual.) 

The  seeds  of  lofty  trees  are  many  of  them 
winged ;  and  when  they  are  ripe,  the  autuinnal 
winds  blow  them“  off  and  scatter  them  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  mother  plants. 
Others  are  in  pods  or  husks  and  cannot*®  be 
carried  by  the  motion  of  the  air;  but  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  them  as  food  to  birds,  who 
carry  them**®  to  distant  places,  and  in  feeding, 
scatter  part  of  the  seed  in  soils  proper  for 
them  to  take  root  in*®  and  spring  up.  Even 
the  droughts  of  autumn  help  to  spread  trees 
and  plants;  for  by  causing  deep  chinks^®® 
in  the  earth,  the  seeds  of  trees,  and  larger 
plants  that  r  ^^uire  depth,  are  lodged  at  proper 
depths  for  tlieir**®  growth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  secured  from  such  birds  as  feed  upon 
them.  Many  of  the  seeds  of  annual**®  plants 
are  provided  with  a  light  down,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  with  the  help  of  the  wind, 
to  rise**®  to  great  heights,  and  spread  very 
wide,  to  take  their  species  to  distant  lands. 
The  sun,  by  its  annual  visit**®  to  the  northern 
and  southern  tropic,  gives  action  and  rest  to 
vegetation.  The  floods  which,  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  fall,  at“®  certain  seasons,  from  the 
mountains,  cover  the  plains,  and  enrich  the 
soil  by  the  sediment  of  their  waters.  The 
frosts**®  of  winter,  also,  by  expanding  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  earth,  loosen  and 
break  the  clods,  so  as  to  make**®  them  give 
way  to  the  spreading  roots;  and  swine  and 
moles  root  up  and  loosen  the  earth,  and  fit 
it**®  to  receive  the  roots  of  plants. 

Birds  are  natural  planters  of  several  sorts 
of  wood  and  trees;  they  disseminate  the**® 
kernels  upon  the  earth,  which,  like  nurseries, 
bring  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their 
natural  strength  and  perfection.*®®  Crows  have 
been  seen,  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  plant¬ 
ing  a  grove  of  oaks :  they  first  made  little 
holes®*®  in  the  ground  with  their  bills,  going 
about  till  the  hole  was  deep  enough  and  then 
they  dropped  in  the®*®  acorn,  and  covered  it 
with  the  earth  and  moss.  Some  think  that 
Providence  has  given  the  crows  this  instinct, 
solely®*®^  for  this  purpose,  but  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  given  them  principally 
for^  their  own  preservation  by®*®  hiding  pro¬ 
vision  in  time  of  plenty,  in  order  to  supply 
them  in  a  time  of  famine,  for  it  is  noted*®® 
in  tame  daws  kept  about  the  house,  that  they 
will  hide  their  meat  when  they  have  plenty. 


and  fetch  it**®  when  they  want  it.  Such  an 
instinct,  therefore,  in  birds,  may  answer  a 
double  purpose,  both  their  own  food  in**® 
times  of  need,  and  the  spread  of  trees  they 
plant.  For  whenever  they  hide  a  great  number 
of  nuts  or**®  grain  in  the  earth  they  cannot 
And  them  all  again,  but,  as  many  will  remain 
in  the  plot  of  ground**®  they  make  use  of  as 
can  well  grow  by  one  another.  I  shall  add  to 
this  point  concerning  the  natural*®®  dispersion 
of  seeds,  that  Providence  has  been  amazingly 
bountiful  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  se^; 
insomuch  that  with  proper  culture®*®  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  might  be  covered,  in  a 
very  few  years,  from  the  seed  of  a  single**® 
plant.  (541) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills 

Chapter  Seven 

Cheerfulness  is  the  first  step  toward  success. 
Success  in  business  is  like  life  itself — simply 
the  art  of  pleasing.  The*®  greatest  problem 
capital  has  to  contend  with  is  that  of  keeping 
labor  content.  Irritable,  gouty  men  are  never 
employed  by*®  large  firms  as  executives,  man¬ 
agers,  or  foremen,  for  promotion  is  certain 
to  go  to  the  cheerful  rather  than  to  the*® 
choloric.  Then  if  a  smile  is  worth  so  much, 
why  wear  a  frown  for  which  there  is  no 
market  ? 

Optimism*®  and  cheerfulness  are  twin  broth¬ 
ers.  If  something  bothers  you,  set  your 
thoughts  on  something  of  greater  importance. 
Make  it  a^®®  habit  of  your  life  when  one 
thing  goes  wrong  to  make  something  else  go 
right. 

If  you  have  a  worried^*®  manner,  modify 
it  with  a  smile  and  a  noteworthy  return  will 
be  guaranteed.  Dame  Fortune  most  often 
smiles  on  those**®  who  smile. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bryan:  Mr.  Smith  tells  me 
that  you  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  on**®  a 
buying  trip,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

We  have  an  unusually  large  and  fine**®  as¬ 
sortment  of  furniture  and  I  am  sure  that  when 
you  see  it  you  will  agree  with  me. 

I  am  always*®®  glad  to  see  you,  whether 
you  buy  or  not,  so  be  sure  to  drop  in  my  office 
the  first  day**®  you  are  here.  Sincerely  yours. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  letter  of  April  19  you 
ask  about  the  standing  of  Mr.  James**® 
Sherman. 

Mr.  Sherman  owns  a  quarter- section  of 
very  fertile  corn  land  in  this  county  and  is 
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probably  as  good**®  a  farmer  as  there  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  state. 

I  do  not  Imow  how  much, money  he*”®  is 
worth,  but  you  do  not  need  to  worry  alwut 
his  being  able  to  pay  for  an  oil  burner  if^® 
he  purchases  one  from  you.  Your.s  truly,  (307) 

Chapter  Vlll 

One  day  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  little 
mid-western  town,  a  blacksmith  was  working 
at  his  anvil  when*®  a  tiny  piece  of  steel  flew 
into  his  eye.  He  tried  to  get  it  out  but  could 
not,  and  so*®  he  went  to  the  doctor. 

He  told  the  doctor  his  trouble,  and  the 
doctor  picked  up  a  pencil,  rolled  the®®  eyelid 
back  over  it,  and  with  a  very  fine  camel’s- 
hair  brush,  removed  the  bit  of  steel  from 
the  eye.®® 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you,  doctor?”  asked 
the  blacksmith,  glad  for  such  immediate  relief. 
“Just  ten  dollars.” 

“Ten  dollars!^®®  But  doctor,  that  is  too 
much!”  protested  the  blacksmith.  “It  didn’t 
take  you  a  minute  to  get  that  steel  out'*®  of 
my  eye.” 

“My  dear  man,  I  am  not  charging  you  tor 
taking  the  steel  out  of  your  eye.  I'*®  ani 
charging  you  for  knowing  how  to  do  it,”  said 
the  doctor. 

The  blacksmith  paid  his  bill  and  went 
thoughtfully'*®  back  to  his  shop. 

At  that  time,  fine  driving  horses  formed 
a  part  of  every  successful  doctor’s  equipment, 
and  a'*®  few  days  later  the  doctor’s  groom 
drove  a  beautiful  span  of  black  horses  up  to 
the  blacksmith’s  shop  to  have*®®  their  shoes 
reset.  The  blacksmith  did  the  work,  and  the 
groom  started  to  lead  the  team  out  of  the 
shop,**®  saying  “Charge  it  to  Doc.”  But  the 
blaclUmith  told  him  that  he  could  not  take 
the  team  away  from  the**®  shop  until  the 
work  had  been  paid  for. 

“Well,  how  much  is  it,  then?”  asked  the 
groom. 

“Just  ten  dollars,”**®  said  the  blacksmith. 
“Ten  dollars!”  said  the  groom  in  surprise. 
“Well,  I  haven’t  that  much  money  with  me. 
I’ll  have**®  to  go  back  to  the  office.” 

The  groom  departed  without  the  team,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  the  doctor*®®  himself 
appeared  at  the  shop. 

“What’s  this  about  ten  dollars  for  resetting 
those  shoes?”  he  fairly  shouted. 

“My  dear  man,**®  I  am  not  charging  you 
for  resetting  the  shoes.  I  am  charging  you 
for  knowing  how  to  do  it,”  said**®  the  black¬ 
smith.  (342) 

Chapter  IX 

Pocket  Knives.  A  writer  in  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  says:  “Every  year  there  are  made  in 
the  United  States  ten*®  million  dollars’  worth 
of  pocket  knives,  requiring  1,250  tons  of  steel, 
besides  brass  and  other  materials. 

“A  pocket*®  knife  is  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  a  man’s  equipment  as  his  watch.  Almost 
every  man  or  boy  in*®  this  country  owns  a 
pocket  knife. 

"It  is  estimated  that  thirty-five  manufac¬ 


turing  plants  in  the  United  States  are  en¬ 
gaged*®  in  making  pocket  knives.  One  of  the 
largest  concerns  produces  on  an  average  of 
130  thousand  dozen  each'®®  year.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  in  close  touch  with  the  entire  trade 
says  that  this  country’s  yearly  production  of 
I)ocket  knives  is’*®  ahotit  thirteen  and  a  half 
million. 

“For  high-grade  knives,  the  blade  steel  is 
almost  always  imported.  It  is  said'*®  that 
foreign  steel  is  preferred  by  manufacturers, 
because  of  its  more  uniform  action  in  heat 
treatment.  Blade  steel  for  even'*®  the  cheapest 
knives  must  come  up  to  rigid  requirements. 

“Blades  form  the  vital  parts  of  any  knife. 
These  are  made'*®  from  steel  rods  which  are 
cold  cut  to  length,  heated  in  small  individual 
heaters,  and  then  brought  to  shape  under*®® 
power  hammers.  From  this  point  in  nearly 
all  plants  the  finishing  consists  of  heat  treating 
and  grinding. 

“Progress  in  grinding**®  machinery  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  very  rapid  in  plants 
everywhere,  even  in  those  of  moderate  size. 
The**®  blades  are  heat  treated  and  are  then 
put  through  machines  from  which  they  emerge 
almost  completely  ground.  In  almost  all**® 
high-grade  work,  the  actual  sharpening  is  done 
by  hand. 

“After  the  various  parts  of  the  pocket  knives 
have  been**®  made,  they  are  assembled  by  hand 
to  form  complete  knives.”  (290) 


What  a  man  does  that  he  has.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  hope  or  fear?  In  himself  is  his*® 
might. — Emerson  (22) 


Review  Practice  on  the  Brief  Forms 

From  “Progressive  Dictation” 

By  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson 

Unit  10. — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  15,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  need  some*®  good  men  in  its  new 
office  in  this  city.  I  do  not  care  to  say  that 
we  shall  put  in*®  any  special  number,  but  I 
think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  man  you  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  letter  will  be*®  given  a  position. 
I  do  not  question  for  a  minute  his  skill  in 
the  work.  He  is  from  your  school*®  and  that 
is  always  enough  for  me.  I  know  what  to 
expect  of  him.  We  have  had  several  of 
your'®®  men  in  our  office  and  I  remember  that 
each  one  was  able  to  carry  on  his  especial 
work  from  the'*®  very  start  as  well  as  any 
man  on  the  force,  and  was  willing  to  be 
governed  by  our  officials  in'*®  the  usual 
manner. 

I  think  I  made  it  clear  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  the  lOth  that  the  man'*®  we  employ  for  the 
purchasing  position  will  be  expected  to  look 
after  and  have  complete  charge  of  ordering 
all  goods'"®  for  the  government  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  That  is  a  big  job  to  give  to  a 
man  new*®®  in  the  work,  but  I  know  full  well 
that  anyone  you  send  me  will  be  the  man  for 
the  position.*®  Yours  truly,  (222) 
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Unit  11. — Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  8,  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you 
that  the  officers*®  of  ffie  World  Publishing 
Company  will  meet  in  their  committee  room 
on  Saturday,  November  15,  at  the  usual  time. 
They*®  have  asked  that  you  be  present  and 
explain  to  the  whole  body  the  new  set  of 
nature  books  you  wish®®  them  to  publish. 

In  your  remarks,  1  think  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  tell  them  that  you  have®®  taken 
particular  pains  to  see  that  each  story  in  these 
books  is  true;  that  you  have  not  taken  any¬ 
one’s  word^®®  for  them,  but  have  gone  all  over 
the  country  to  make  sure  about  every  detail. 
You  should  inform  them,  further,^®  that  you 
regard  it  your  duty  to  put  these  nature  stories 
in  a  form  that  children  could  follow  easily, 
and^*®  because  of  that,  these  books  will  bring 
a  new  world  before  everyone  into  whose  hands 
they  fall.  If  you  can^®®  make  other  men  see 
the  value  of  this  set  of  nature  stories  as  you 
did  me,  I  believe  any  publishing^®®  house 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  work. 

I  suppose  I  know  about  what  our  company’s 
acceptance  of  these  books*®®  means  to  you, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  they  will  undertake 
them.  My  opinion  is  that  you  will  be  able**® 
to  convince  them  of  the  value  of  the  books  if 
you  follow  the  form  of  attack  given  above. 
Yours  truly,  (240) 

Unit  12. — Dear  Frank:  In  answer  to  your 
friendly  letter  of  recent  date,  we  may  need 
another  good  strong  man  in  our*®  work  be¬ 
fore  long.  Of  course,  we  have  a  waiting  list, 
but  in  many  cases  we  are  not  sure  whether 
they®®  have  the  desired  strength  of  character, 
which  we  know  from  years  of  experience  is 
so  necessary  in  our  work. 

Has®®  this  young  man  been  a  friend  of  yours 
long  enough  for  you  to  know  that  he  puts 
good  effort  as®®  well  as  skill  into  his  work? 
Is  he  a  sturdily  built  fellow?  Does  he  pay 
his  bills  on  time?  Does^®®  he  communicate 
with  his  family  often?  Does  he  speak  in  a 
fairly  correct  manner? 

If  you  can  answer  a  good“®  strong  “Yes” 
to  these  questicHis  about  him,  I  shall  thank 
you  to  let  me  have  a  return  letter  from  you^*® 
as  soon  as  possible,  telling  me  where  I  can 
get  in  communication  with  him.  I  think  I  can 
effect  it^®®  so  that  he  will  be  among  the  first 
considered  when  we  need  someone  else  to 
handle  a  car.  Yours  truly,  (180) 


Friends  in  San  Rosario 

Fr«m  "titsds  #/  Dtsttnf 

By  0.  Hentj 

{.Copyright,  1902,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
Jne.) 

Repriuttd  in  shorthand  by  ftrwussion  of  the  fuhlishtrs 

The  west-bound  stopped  at  San  Rosario  on 
time  at  eight-twenty  a.  m.  A  man  with  a 
thick  black*®  leather  wallet  under  his  arm 
left  the  train  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  main 
-Street  of  the  town.  There  were®®  other  pas¬ 
sengers  who  also  got  off  at  San  Rosario,  but 


they  either  slouched  limberly  over  to  the  rail¬ 
road  eating-house®®  or  joined  the  group  of 
idlers  about  the  station. 

Indecision  had  no  part  in  the  movements 
of  the  man  with®®  the  wallet  He  was  short 
in  stature,  but  strongly  built,  with  very  light, 
closeW  trimmed  hair,  smooth  determined  face, 
and^®®  aggn’cssive,  gold-rimmed  nose  glasses. 
He  was  well  dressed  in  the  prevailing  Elastern 
style.  His  air  denoted  a  quiet  but“®  conscious 
reserve  force,  if  not  actual  authority. 

After  walking  a  distance  of  three  squares 
he  came  to  the  center  of^®®  the  town’s  business 
area.  Here  another  street  of  importance 
crossed  the  main  one,  forming  the  hub  of 
San  Rosario’s  life^®®  and  commerce.  Upon  one 
comer  stood  the  post  office.  Upon  another 
Rubensky’s  Qothing  Emporium.  The  other 
two  diagonally  opposing  corners^®®  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  town’s  two  banks,  the  First 
National  and  the  Stockmen’s  National.  Into 
the  First  National  Bank  of*®®  San  Rosario 
the  newcomer  walked,  never  slowing  his  brisk 
step  until  he  stood  at  the  cashier’s  window. 
The  bank  opened**®  for  business  at  nine,  and 
the  working  force  was  already  assembled,  each 
member  preparing  his  department  for  the  day’s 
business.*®®  The  cashier  was  examining  the 
mail  when  he  noticed  the  stranger  standing 
at  his  window. 

“Bank  doesn’t  open  till  nine,”*®®  he  remarked, 
curtly,  but  without  feeling.  He  had  had  to 
make  that  statement  so  often  to  early  birds 
since  San*®®  Rosario  adopted  city  banking 
hours. 

“I  am  well  aware  of  that,”  said  the  other 
man,  in  cool,  brittle  tones.  “Will*®®  you  kindly 
receive  my  card?” 

The  cashier  drew  the  small,  spotless  paral¬ 
lelogram  inside  the  bars  of  his  wicket,  and 
read  :**° 

J.  F.  C.  Nettlewick 
National  Bank  Examiner 

“Oh — er — will  you  walk  around  inside,  Mr. 
— er — Nettlewick.  Your  first  visit®®® — didn’t 
know  your  business,  of  course.  Walk  right 
around,  please.” 

The  examiner  was  quickly  inside  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the®®®  bank,  where  he  was  pon¬ 
derously  introduced  to  each  employee  in  turn 
by  Mr.  Edlir^er,  the  cashier — a  middle-aged 
man®®®  of  deliberation,  discretion,  and  method. 

“I  was  kind  of  expecting  Sam  Turner  round 
again,  pretty  soon,”  said  Mr.  Edlinger. 
“Sam’s®®®  been  examining  us  now  for  about 
four  years.  I  guess  you’ll  find  us  all  right, 
though,  considering  the  tightness  in**®  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  overly  much  money  on  hand,  but 
able  to  stand  the  storms,  sir,  stand  the  storms.” 

“Mr.  Turner  and**®  I  have  been  order^ 
by  the  Comptroller  to  exchange  districts,”  said 
the  examiner,  in  his  decisive,  formal  tones. 
“He  is*®®  covering  my  old  territory  in  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  I  will  take  the  cash 
first,  please.” 

Perry  Dorsey,  the  teller,®*®  was  already 
arranging  his  cash  on  the  counter  for  the 
examiner’s  inspection.  He  knew  it  was  right 
to  a  cent,®®®  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  but 
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he  was  nervous  and  flustered.  So  was  every 
man  in  the  bank.  There®^°  was  something  so 
icy  and  swift,  so  impersonal  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  about  this  man  that  his  very  presence 
seemed  an  accusation.®^®  He  looked  to  be  a 
man  who  would  never  make  nor  overlook 
an  error. 

Mr.  Nettlewick  first  seized  the  currency,®**® 
and  with  a  rapid,  almost  juggling  motion, 
counted  it  by  packages.  Then  he  spun  the 
sponge  cup  toward  him  and®*®  verified  the 
count  by  bills.  His  thin,  white  fingers  flew 
like  some  expert  musician’s  upon  the  keys  of 
a  piano.®®®  He  dumped  the  gold  upon  the 
counter  with  a  crash,  and  the  coins  whined 
and  sang  as  they  skimmed  across®*^®  the 
marble  slab  from  the  tips  of  his  nimble  digits. 
The  air  was  full  of  fractional  currency  when 
he  came®^®  to  the  halves  and  quarters.  He 
counted  the  last  nickel  and  dime.  He  had  the 
scales  brought,  and  he  weighed®®®  every  sack 
of  silver  in  the  vault.  He  questioned  Dorsey 
concerning  each  of  the  cash  memoranda — 
certain  checks,  charge  slips,®*®  etc.  carried 
over  from  the  previous  day’s  work — with  un¬ 
impeachable  courtesy,  yet  with  something  so 
mysteriously  momentous  in  his  frigid^®®  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  teller  was  reduced  to  pink  cheeks 
and  a  stammering  tongue. 

This  newly  imported  examiner  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent^^®  from  bam  Turner.  It  had  been 
Sam’s  way  to  enter  the  bank  with  a  shout, 
pass  the  cigars,  and  tell^*®  the  latest  stories 
he  had  picked  up  on  his  rounds.  His  customary 
greeting  to  Dorsey  had  been,  “Hello,  Perry  1 
Haven’t^®®  skipped  out  with  the  boodle  yet, 
I  see.”  Turner’s  way  of  counting  the  cash 
had  been  different,  too.  He  would^*®  finger 
the  packages  of  bills  in  a  tired  kind  of  way, 
and  then  go  into  the  vault  and  kick  over*®®  a 
few  sacks  of  silver,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
Halves  and  quarters  and  dimes?  Not  for  Sam 
Turner.  “No**“  chicken  feed  for  me,”  he 
would  say  when  they  were  set  before  him. 
“I’m  not  in  the  agricultural  department.” 
But,*®®  then.  Turner  was  a  Texan,  an  old 
friend  of  the  bank’s  president,  and  had  known 
Dorsey  since  he  was  a**®  baby. 

While  the  examiner  was  counting  the  cash. 
Major  Thomas  B.  Kingman — known  to  every 
one  as  “Major  Tom" — the**®  president  of  the 
First  National,  drove  up  to  the  side  door 
with  his  old  dun  horse  and  buggy,  and  came®®® 
inside.  He  saw  the  examiner  busy  with  the 
money,  and  going  into  the  little  “pony  corral,” 
as  he  called  it,®‘®  in  which  his  desk  was  railed 
off,  he  began  to  look  over  his  letters. 

Elarlier,  a  little  incident  had  occurred®*®  that 
even  the  sharp’ eyes  of  the  examiner  had  failed 
to  notice.  When  he  had  begun  his  work  at 
the®®®  cash  counter,  Mr.  Edlinger  had  winked 
significantly  at  Roy  Wilson,  the  youthful  bank 
messenger,  and  nodded  his  head  slightly 
toward®*®  the  front  door.  Roy  understood, 
got  his  hat  and  walked  leisurely  out,  with  his 
collector’s  book  imder  his  arm.  Once*®®®  out¬ 
side,  he  made  a  beeline  for  the  Stockmen’s 
National.  That  bank  was  also  getting  ready 
to  open.  No  customers  had,^®*®  as  yet,  pre¬ 
sented  themselves. 

"Say,  you  people  I”  cried  Roy,  with  the 


familiarity  of  youth  and  a  long  acquaintance, 
“you  wanp®*®  to  get  a  move  on  you.  There’s 
a  new  bank  examiner  over  at  the  First,  and 
he’s  a  stem-winder.^®*®  He’s  counting  the 
nickels  on  Perry,  and  he’s  got  the  whole  outfit 
bluffed.  Mr.  Edlinger  gave  me  the  tip  to 
let^®*®  you  know.” 

Mr.  Buckley,  president  of  the  Stockmen’s 
National — a  stout,  elderly  man,  looking  like 
a  farmer  dressed  for  Sunday‘S®® — heard  Roy 
from  his  private  office  at  the  rear  and  called 
him. 

“Has  Major  Kingman  come  down  to  the 
bank^*'®  yet?”  he  asked  of  the  boy. 

“Yes,  sir,  he  was  just  driving  up  as  I  left,” 
said  Roy. 

“I  want”*®  you  to  take  him  a  note.  Put  it 
into  his  own  hands  as  soon  as  you  get  back.” 

Mr.  Buckley”®®  sat  down  and  began  to 
write. 

Roy  returned  and  handed  to  Major  King- 
man  the  envelope  containing  the  note.  The 
major^^*®  read  it,  folded  it,  and  slipped  it  into 
his  vest  pocket.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
for  a  few^*^®*’  moments  as  if  he  were  meditating 
deeply,  and  then  rose  and  went  into  the  vault. 
He  came  out  with  the****"  bulky,  old-fashioned 
leather  note  case  stamped  on  the  back  in  gilt 
letters,  “Bills  Discounted.”  In  this  were  the 
notes^***®  due  the  bank  with  their  attached 
securities,  and  the  major,  in  his  rough  way, 
dumped  the  lot  upon  his  desk***®®  and  began 
to  sort  them  over. 

By  this  time  Nettlewick  had  finished  his 
count  of  the  cash.  His  pencil  fluttered****®  like 
a  swallow  over  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  set  the  figures.  He  opened  his  black 
wallet,**®®  which  seemed  to  be  also  a  kind  of 
secret  memorandum  book,  made  a  few  rapid 
figures  in  it,  wheeled  and****®  transfixed  Dorsey 
with  the  glare  of  his  spectacles.  That  look 
seemed  to  say :  “You’re  safe  this  time,  but — ” 

“Cash  all***®  correct,”  snapped  the  ex¬ 
aminer.  He  made  a  dash  for  the  individual 
bookkeeper,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was 
a**®®  fluttering  of  ledger  leaves  and  a  sailing 
of  balance  sheets  through  the  air. 

“How  often  do  you  balance  your  pass*®*® 
books?”  he  demanded,  suddenly. 

“Er— once  a  month,”  faltered  the  individual 
bookkeeper,  wondering  how  many  years  they 
would  give  him.**®® 

“All  right,”  said  the  examiner,  turning  and 
charging  upon  the  general  bookkeeper,  who 
had  the  statements  of  his  foreign  banks****®  and 
their  reconcilement  memoranda  ready.  Every¬ 
thing  there  was  found  to  be  all  right.  'Then 
the  stub  book  of  the  certificates***®  of  deposit. 
Flutter — flutter — zip — zip — check  1  “All  right. 
List  of  overdrafts,  please.  Thanks.  H’m-m. 
Unsigned  bills  of  the  bank,***®  next.  All 
right.” 

Then  came  the  cashier’s  turn,  and  easy¬ 
going  Mr.  Edlinger  rubbed  his  nose  and 
polished  his  glasses***®  nervously  under  the 
quick  fire  of  questions  concerning  the  circula¬ 
tion,  undivided  profits,  bank  real  estate,  and 
stock  ownership. 

Presently  Mr.**®®  Nettlewick  was  aware  of 
a  big  man  towering  above  him  at  his  elbow — 
a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  rugged*“®  and  hale. 
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with  a  rough,  grizzled  beard,  a  mass  of  gray 
hair,  and  a  pair  of  penetrating  blue  eyes 
that*''*'*  confronted  the  formidable  glasses  of 
the  examiner  without  a  flicker. 

“Er — Major  Kingman,  our  president — er — 
Mr.  Nettlewick,”  said  the'“®  cashier. 

Two  men  of  very  different  types  shook 
hands.  One  was  a  finished  product  of  the 
world  of  straight  lines,'®**”  conventional  meth¬ 
ods,  and  formal  affairs.  The  other  was  some¬ 
thing  freer,  wider,  and  nearer  to  nature.  Tom 
Kingman  had  not  been'®””  cut  to  any  pattern. 
He  had  been  mule-driver,  cowboy,  ranger, 
soldier,  sheriff,  prospector,  and  cattleman. 
Now,  when  he  was'®^”  bank  president,  his  old 
comrades  from  the  prairies,  of  the  saddle, 
tent,  and  trail,  found  no  change  in  him. 
He'®^”  had  made  his  fortune  when  Texas 
cattle  were  at  the  high  tide  of  value,  and  had 
organized  the  First  National'®*”  Bank  of 
San  Rosario.  In  spite  of  his  largeness  of 
heart  and  sometimes  unwise  generosity  toward 
his  old  friends,  the'®*®  bank  had  prospered, 
for  Major  Tom  Kingman  knew  men  as  well 
as  he  knew  cattle.  Of  late  years  the  cattle'^”” 
business  had  known  a  depression,  and  the 
major’s  bank  was  one  of  the  few  whose  losses 
had  not  been  great.'^*” 

“And  now,”  said  the  examiner,  briskly, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  “the  last  thing  is  the 
loans.  We  will  take  them'^^”  up  now,  if  you 
please.” 

He  had  gone  through  the  First  National  at 
almost  record-breaking  speed — but  thoroughly, 
as'^®”  he  did  everything.  The  running  order 
of  the  bank  was  smooth  and  clean,  and  that 
had  facilitated  his  work.  There'^®”  was  but 
one  other  bank  in  the  town.  He  received  from 
the  Government  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for'®””  each  bank  that  he  examined.  He  should 
be  able  to  go  over  those  loans  and  discounts 
in  half  an  hour.'**”  If  so,  he  could  examine 
the  other  bank  immediately  afterward,  and 
catch  the  eleven- forty -five,  the  only  other 
train'*^”  that  day  in  the  direction  he  was 
working.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  to  spend 
the  night  and  Sunday  in  this'*®”  uninteresting 
Western  town.  That  was  why  Mr.  Nettlewick 
was  rushing  matters. 

“Come  with  me,  sir,”  said  Major  Kingman, 
in  his'**”  deep  voice  that  united  the  Southern 
drawl  with  the  rhythmic  twang  of  the  West; 
“we  will  go  over  them  together.'®””  Nobody 
in  the  bank  knows  these  notes  as  I  do.  Some 
of  ’em  are  a  little  wobbly  on  their  legs,'®*” 
and  some  are  mavericks  without  extra  many 
brands  on  their  backs,  but  they’ll  ’most  all 
pay  out  at  the  round'®^”-up.” 

The  two  sat  down  at  the  president’s  desk. 
First,  the  examiner  went  through  the  notes  at 
lightning  speed  and'®®”  added  up  their  total, 
finding  it  to  agree  with  the  amount  of  loans 
carried  on  the  book  of  daily  balances.'®*®  Next, 
he  took  up  the  larger  loans,  inquiring  scrupu¬ 
lously  into  the  condition  of  their  indorsers 
or  securities.  The  new  examiner’s*”®”  mind 
seemed  to  course  and  turn  and  make  un¬ 
expected  dashes  hither  and  thither  like  a 
bloodhound  seeking  a*®*®  trail.  Finally  he 
pushed  aside  all  the  notes  except  a  few,  which 


he  arranged  in  a  neat  pile  before  him,*”*”  and 
began  a  dry,  formal  little  speech. 

“I  find,  sir,  the  condition  of  your  bank  to 
be  very  good,  considering*”®”  the  poor  crops 
and  the  depression  in  the  cattle  interests  of 
your  state.  The  clerical  work  seems  to  be 
done*”*”  accurately  and  punctually.  Your  past- 
due  paper  is  moderate  in  amount,  and  promises 
only  a  small  loss.  I  would  recommend*'””  the 
calling  in  of  your  large  loans,  and  the  making 
of  only  sixty-  and  ninety-day  or  call  loans 
until*'*”  general  business  revives.  And  now, 
there  is  one  thing  more,  and  I  will  have 
finished  with  the  bank.  Here  are*'*”  six  notes 
aggregating  something  like  forty  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  secured,  according  to  their 
faces,  by  various  stocks,  bonds,  shares,*'®”  etc., 
to  the  value  of  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
Those  securities  are  missing  from  the  notes 
to  which  they  should  be*'*”  attached.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  them  in  the  safe  or  vault.  You 
will  permit  me  to  examine  them.” 

Major  Tom’s**””  light-blue  eyes  turned  un¬ 
flinchingly  toward  the  examiner. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  in  a  low  but  steady 
tone;  “those  securities***”  are  neither  in  the 
safe  nor  the  vault.  I  have  taken  them.  You 
may  hold  me  personally  responsible  for 
their***”  absence.” 

Nettlewick  felt  a  slight  thrill.  He  had  not 
expected  this.  He  had  struck  a  momentous 
trail  when  the  hunt**®”  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

“Ah!”  said  the  examiner.  He  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  continued.  “May  I  ask 
you***”  to  explain  more  definitely?” 

“The  securities  were  taken  by  me,”  repeated 
the  major.  “It  was  not  for  my  own  use,**”® 
but  to  save  an  old  friend  in  trouble.  Come  in 
here,  sir,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over.” 

He  led  the***”  examiner  into  the  bank’s 
private  office  at  the  rear,  and  closed  the  door. 
There  was  a  desk,  and  a  table,***®  and  half- 
a-dozen  leather -covered  chairs.  On  the  wall 
was  the  mounted  head  of  a  Texas  steer  with 
horns***”  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Opposite 
hung  the  major’s  old  cavalry  sabre  that  he 
had  carried  at  Shiloh  and***”  Fort  Pillow. 

Placing  a  chair  for  Nettlewick,  the  major 
seated  himself  by  the  window,  from  which 
he  could  see  the**””  post  office  and  the  carved 
limestone  front  of  the  Stockmen’s  National. 
He  did  not  speak  at  once,  and  Nettlewick 
felt,***”  perhaps,  that  the  ice  should  be  broken 
by  something  so  near  its  own  temperature  as 
the  voice  of  official  warning.***® 

“Your  statement,”  he  began,  “since  you  have 
failed  to  modify  it,  amounts,  as  you  must 
know,  to  a  very  serious**®®  thing.  You  are 
aware,  also,  of  what  my  duty  must  compel 
me  to  do.  I  shall  have  to  go  before***®  the 
United  States  Commissioner  and  make — ” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  Major  Tom,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  “You**”®  don’t  suppose 
I’d  run  a  bank  without  being  posted  on  na¬ 
tional  banking  laws  and  the  revised  statutes! 
Do  your  duty.*®*®  I’m  not  asking  any  favors. 
But  I  spoke  of  my  friend.  I  did  want  you  to 
hear  me  tell  you*®*®  about  Bob.” 

Nettlewick  settled  himself  in  his  chair. 
There  would  be  no  leaving  San  Rosario  for 
him  that  day.  He***®  would  have  to  telegraph 
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Teachers 

Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Prmtidmnt  Shubert*RiaIto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Spring  Demand  Starting 

Written  February  5.  Wanted:  An  accounting 
man,  Wisconsin,  $2400;  head  high  school  commercial 
department,  Massachusetts,  $2800-$3000;  same,  in 
Pennsylvania,  $2300;  State  Teachers  College,  East, 
two  all-round  teachers  at  $2500  to  $2800;  East,  college, 
secretarial  work,  woman,  $2300;  far  West,  college, 
secretarial  work,  $2200-$2500;  Massachusetts,  high 
school,  woman,  $1600.  These  are  just  samples.  By 
the  time  you  read  this,  there  will  be  many  openings. 
May  we  help  you? 

- 0 - 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Spmeialiat) 

Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mus. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 
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t«  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency ;  he  would 
have  to  swear  out  a  warrant  before  the*“® 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  arrest  of 
Major  Kingian ;  perhaps  he  would  be  ordered 
to  close  the  bank  on  account*^  of  the  loss 
of  the  securities.  It  was  not  the  first  crime 
the  examiner  had  unearthed.  Once  or  twice 
the““  terrible  upheaval  of  human  emotions 
that  his  investi^tions  had  loosed  had  almost 
caused  a  ripple  in  his  official  calm.  He**^  had 
seen  bank  men  kneel  and  plead  and  cry  like 
women  for  a  chance — an  hour's  time — the  over¬ 
looking;  of****  a  single  error.  One  cashier  had 
shot  himself  at  his  desk  before  him.  None  of 
them  had  taken  it  with***®  the  dignity  and 
coolness  of  this  stern  old  Westerner.  Nettle- 
wick  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  him  at  least 
to**®®  listen  if  he  wished  to  talk.  With  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  square 
chin  resting***®  upon  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  the  bank  examiner  waited  to  hear  the 
confession  of  the  president  of  the**"  First 
National  Bank  of  San  Rosario. 

“When  a  man’s  your  friend,’’  began  Major 
Tom,  somewhat  didactically,  “for  forty  years, 
and***®  tried  by  water,  fire,  earth,  and  cy¬ 
clones,  when  you  can  do  him  a  little  favor, 
you  feel  like  doing  it’’***® 

(“Embezzle  for  him  seventy  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  securities,”  thought  the  ex¬ 
aminer.)  (2,792) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


Worry  less  and  work  more  is  a  good  rule 
to  follow.  (11) 


Transcription  Project  Letter 

{Supply  the  date) 

J.  L.  Brown 

21  East  47  Street 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sir: 

The  primary  object  of  this  letter*®  is  to  warn 
you  against  the  many  rumors  and  misstate¬ 
ments  about  the  various  Blank  Securities 
Companies. 

It  has  been  called*®  to  our  attention  that 
many  stockholders  have  been  urged  either  to 
sell  or  exchange  their  Blank  securities  for 
others.  In*®  many  such  instances,  it  has  been 
reported  that  former  salesmen  of  the  Blank 
Companies  were  the  offenders,  and  made 
the*®  stat^ents  for  selfish  reasons,  claiming 
to  have  inside  information  which  they  did 
not  possess.  We  believe  we  arc  in  a*®®  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  you  with  all  available  facts 
concerning  the  Blank  Securities  Cotraanies  in 
which  you  may  be  interested,  and**®  will  be 
glad  to  enlighten  you  regarding  your  invest¬ 
ments  in  those  companies. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to**®  recom¬ 
mend  Blank  securities  at  prices  which  we  feel 
are  justified  by  existing  conditions.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  market  does  not**®  reflect  the 
act^l  value  of  these  securities,  but  is  based 
maiinly  on  supply  and  demand.  This  situation 


usually  results  from**®  a  long  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  provides  many  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment.  We  are  now  offering 
several  such  issues  at*®®  prices  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  appeal  to  the  prudent  investor. 

With  our  large  sales  organization,  which 
includes  most  of**®  the  former  salesmen  of 
the  Blank  Securities  Companies,  we  believe 
that  in  a  short  time  we  can  do  much  to**® 
create  a  better  and  more  active  market  for 
all  Blank  securities. 

In  your  own^  interests,  we  therefore  urge 
you  not**®  to  dispose  of  any  of  your  Blank 
securities  without  first  obtaining  as  full  in¬ 
formation  as  possible,  which  we  will  be**®  glad 
to  send  you  without  obligation  on  your  part, 
if  you  will  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  card. 

Assuring  you*®®  of  our  wish  to  be  of  service 
to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (312) 

{Firm  name  m  all  capital  letters) 

{Leave  four  spaces  for  signature  of  officer 
dictating,  and  write  '"Vice-President") 

{Initials  of  dictator 
and  yourself) 


The  small  courtesies  sweeten  life ;  the 
greater  courtesies  ennoble  it.  (10) 


Anger  is  never  without  a  reason,  but  seldom 
with  a  good  one. — Franklin  (13) 


Testimor^  in  an  Accident  Case — II 

{Contittned  from  the  March  issue) 

— way  down  all  day.  The  hall  from  which 
I  entered  was**®  well  lighted. 

Q  In  which  way  was  it  well  lighted — 
artificial  light  or  not? 

A  Yes,  it  was  lighted  by*®®  an  electric  light. 

Q  Will  you  describe  the  room  in  which 
you  met  with  your  accident,  just  how  the 
desk**®  was  placed  and  so  forth. 

A  The  door  was  at  the  left  end  of  the  room 
as  you  enter.  The**®  desk  against  which  the 
glass  was  standing  was  against  the  left  wall. 
There  was  a  window  just  opposite  this  desk.**® 
Then  there  was  a  wall  space,  and  then  there 
was  another  window.  There  was  some  more 
wall  space,  and  then,**®  of  course,  two  other 
walls.  ^  As  I  opened  the  door  I  took  a  few 
steps  into  the  room  and  struck*®®  this  glass. 

Q  Did  you  see  this  glass  before  you  met 
with  your  accident? 

A  No,  I  did  not  see*^  it.  I  could  not  see 
it.  The  shade  on  this  window  was  still  drawn 
down  and  the  glazier  standing  in®*®  this  win¬ 
dow  obstructed  any  light  that  might  possibly 
have  come  through. 

Q  Did  you  know  that  he  was  a®*®  glazier  at 
the  time  that  you  entered  the  door? 

A  I  knew  nothing  about  that  I  did  not 
even  know**®  that  wmdow  was  broken. 

Q  Now,  you  saw  a  man  standing  there  in 
the  window,  at  this  very  window? 
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A*o®  Yes,  as  I  opened  the  door. 

•  Q  Now,  after  you  had  taken  these  two  or 
three  steps,  as  you  say,®*°  where  was  the  desk 
as  you  entered  the  room  with  reference  to 
the  door?  Was  it  to  the  left  or®®®  in  front 
of  it  or  to  the  right? 

A  It  was  to  the  left. 

Q  Tell  us  just  how  you®®®  entered  the  room 
and  just  what  happened. 

A  Well,  I  had  the  papers  in  this  hand 
(indicating)  to  place  on®®®  the  desk,  and  I 
opened  the  door  with  the  right  hand  and 
swung  it  back  and  entered  in.  (698) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Opportunity  comes  to  the  worker,  not  to  the 
idler  who  is  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
come.  (16) 

Business  Letters 

(From  "Rational  Dictation,"  Part  II,  page  147, 
letter  208) 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Ashdown  &  Company 

340  Leader  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

If  our  representative  instead  of  this*®  letter 
should  come  into  your  place  of  business  and 
should  show  you  an  order  all  made  out,  saying 
to  you,®®  “I  have  been  calling  upon  you  for 
years.  I  know  your  requirements.  This  is 
the  order  I  believe  will  take®®  care  of  your 
business  for  the  present,”  wouldn’t  you  listen 
to  his  suggestions? 

We  have  made  out  the  attached  order.*® 
We  have  made  it  out  after  a  study  of  the 
orders  you  have  placed  with  us  in  the  past. 
You^®®  will  notice  the  order  is  a  comparatively 
small  one,  but  it  is  just  big  enough  to  give 
you. some  special^*®  quantity  prices. 

We  want  you  to  secure  our  very  lowest 
prices,  and  we  want  you  to  have  a  stock  of^®® 
our  products  on  hand  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  trade.  You  can  change  this  order 
as  you  see  fit.  If^®®  you  reduce  the  quantity, 
the  prices  will  advance  according  to  the  price 
list  attached.  If  you  increase  the  quantity 
by^*®  adding  twenty-five  rolls,  the  price  will 
be  reduced  somewhat. 

Your  profits  are  those  you  make  through 
judicious  buying.  It*®®  is  just  as  much  to  our 
interest  as  it  is  to  yours  that  you  buy  Judi¬ 
ciously.  Therefore,  we  are  suggesting**®  the 
attached  order.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sig^ 
it,  change  it  if  you  see  fit,  and  return**®  it 
to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salesmanager  (247) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Two  of  a  Kind 

“I  gave  her  as  good  as  she  sent.” 

“You  exchanged  postal  cards,  I  presume." 
(14) 


Habit  Still  Strong 

Traffic  Cop  (after  the  operation) :  What 
did  I  say  while  I  was  under  the  ether? 

Nurse:  You  asked  the  surgeon*®  to  show 
you  his  operator’s  license.  (26) 

Accommodating 

Salesperson  (to  customer)  :  No,  it  is  some 
time  since  we  had  any. 

Buyer  (who  has  heard  only  this  part  o/*® 
the  conversation)  :  But  we  can  order  it  for 
you,  madam. 

Customer:  Well,  you  are  certainly  clever, 
we  were  speaking  about®®  rain.  (41) 

Killed  in  Action 

A  small  boy  handed  in  the  following  in  an 
examination  paper  on  United  States  history : 

“General  Braddock  was  killed  in*®  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  had  three  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  a  fourth  went  through 
his  clothes.”  (37) 

Difficult  Task 

The  youth  seated  himself  in  the  dentist’s 
chair.  He  wore  a  wonderful  striped  silk  shirt 
and  an  even  more  wonderful*®  checked  suit. 
He  had  the  vacant  stare  that  often  goes 
with  both. 

“I’m  afraid  to  give  him  gas,”  the  dentist*® 
said  to  his  assistant. 

“Why?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  dentist,  “how  will  I  know 
when  he’s  unconscious?”  (^) 

Experience  Kecogni^ed 

Accused:  This  is  the  first  burglary  I  ever 
committed. 

Judge:  Impossible!  Such  an  artistic  job  is 
impossible  for  an  amateur !  (20) 

Teacher  Certificate 
Winners 

0.  G.  A.  Awards 

Alm>  Laird,  Sbeldoo  Community  High  School,  Sheldon,  Illinoli 
Edith  K.  OUon,  Qalra  Community  High  School,  Qalra.  llllodU 
J.  Carlton  Smith,  Eldorado  High  School,  Eldorado,  Tezat 
Mrt.  Theo.  Q,  Weis,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Maude  Chaney,  Poydrat  High  School,  New  Boadf,  Louisiana 
Sister  Mary  Llgouri,  St.  Anthony  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Frances  Felllngham,  Sedan  High  SdxMl,  Sedan,  Kansas 
Nadine  Longcor,  Syracuse  High  School,  Syracuse,  Nebraska 
Esther  Smith,  Palatine  High  SchooL  Palatine,  Illinois 

0.  A.  T.  Awards 

Mary  Ethelyn  King,  Wesley  Collegiate  Institute,  Dozer, 

Delaware 

J.  E.  Bartley,  Dana  CoUege,  Blair,  Nebraska 
Angellne  Meskal,  Pipestone  High  School,  Pipestone,  Minne¬ 
sota 

Aryann  Crawford,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,  Missouri 
Frances  Palllngham,  Sedan  High  School,  Sedan,  Kansas 
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it  disappeared  from  the  blackboard.  Well,  that 
was  that.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  another  copy,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  improving  on  the  first  copy  and 
in  having  notes  which  show  some  worthwhile 
characteristics  of  good  shorthand  writing.  Of 
course,  one  never  feels  entirely  satisfied  with 
one’s  copy,  as  there  is  always  something  one 
wishes  to  improve. 

“I  am  sure  that  the  Test  will  be  a  success, 
and  I  add  my  best  wishes  for  it.” 

— Gena  Ostby,  State  Teachers  College, 
Mayville,  North  Dakota 


Miss  Ostby  is  a  winner  of  the  Silver  Medal 
this  year.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
her  specimen  later  on  to  show  the  marked 
improvement  she  has  made.  We  congratulate 
her,  too,  upon  the*  fluency  of  her  writing,  and 
hope  to  see  her  in  the  Gold  Medal  class  next 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  already  listed. 
Certificates  of  Proficiency  and  O.  G.  A.  mem¬ 
bership  certificates  were  issued  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  teachers  on  the  specimens  they  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  year’s  Medal  Test.  The  list 
carries  over  onto  page  304! 


Teachers'  Proficiency  Certificates  Awarded 


Irene  M.  Arnold,  WUlli  College,  Glen- 
dele,  CellfomU 

Marr  Aubrey,  Pullman  School  of 
Manual  Training,  Chicago,  llllnoii 
Ellaabeth  Bailey,  Townahip  High 
School,  Bellflower,  Illinois 
Mabel  1.  Baldwin,  Burdett  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Minnie  Barts,  High  School,  Antlgo, 
Wisconsin 

Mabel  Lee  Boyden,  Woodbury  College, 
Lios  Angeles,  California 
Frankie  Brown,  High  School,  Great 
Palls,  Montana 

Sadie  Bruce,  High  School,  McMlnn- 
Tllle,  Oregon 

Beulah  H.  Burrell,  Union  High  School, 
Lodi,  California 

Franle  Bury,  Central  High  School, 
Menomonle,  Wisconsin 
Lola  Carpenter,  State  Teachers  College, 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota 
F,  A.  Cedergren.  Sherman’s  Business 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 
Ruth  Corbin,  High  School,  Charles 
City,  Iowa 

Grace  De  Velblss,  Franklin  High 
School,  Lot  Angeles,  California 
Dorothy  Dick,  Horace  Mann  School, 
Gary,  Indiana 

Betty  K.  du  Guay,  High  School,  Camp- 
bellton,  N.  B.,  Canada 
Winifred  Elyea,  Detroit  Commercial 
College,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Idella  Fite,  Upper  Leacock  High 
School,  Blrd-ln-Hand,  Pennsylvania 
Mary  Z.  Fitzgerald,  Senior  High 
School,  Long  Prairie,  Minnesota 
Lurlssa  M.  Forsten,  High  School, 
Tawu  City,  Michigan 
A.  French,  Northwestern  School  of 
Commerce,  Lima,  Ohio 
Lena  Gararalia,  William  Hall  High 
School,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Elsie  Gilmore,  High  School,  Wray, 
Colorado 

Martha  Giants,  High  School,  Holdrege, 
Nebraska 

Ruth  E.  Gometz,  High  School,  Weth- 
ersfleld,  Connecticut 
Marne  E.  Goodell,  Garfield  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Helen  Gorham,  High  School,  Cascade, 
Montana 

Pearl  E.  Green,  High  School,  Louann, 
Arkansas 

Benjamin  Greenwald,  Bushwlck  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Gertrude  C.  Gregg,  High  School,  Con- 
nellsTille,  Pennsylvania 
Ariel  J.  Gurney,  High  School,  Waubay, 
South  Dakota 

Florence  M.  Harper,  Township  High 
School,  Roseville,  Illinois 
Bertha  E.  Harris,  High  School,  Water- 
vllle,  Washington 
Dorothy  Head,  Cotulla,  Texas 


A.  Myrtle  Hensor,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mildred  F,  Hlllls,  High  School,  Jean¬ 
nette,  Pennsylvania 

Beulah  Howard,  High  School,  Sugar 
City,  Colorado 

Dora  Jensen,  High  School,  Deephaven, 
Minnesota 

Gertrude  Knie,  High  ScImmI,  Exeter, 
Nebraska 

Katherine  A.  Leeman,  High  School, 
Norway,  Maine 

Marie  P.  Lehman,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Fleets  Leland,  Chouteau  County  High 
School,  Fort  Benton,  Montana 
Florence  Ludwlck,  Bayless  Business 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Lolita  Maedke,  Miss  Brown's  School 
of  Business,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Elsie  A.  Mahar,  Sherman'a  Business 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 
Ethel  McCormack,  Technical  High 
School,  Fresno,  California 
Nellie  Starbuck  McKanna,  High  School, 
La  Plata,  Missouri 

Mary  W.  McLaughlin,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Hilda  Meslck,  High  School,  Coulee, 
Washington 

Ernest  A.  Milke,  Detroit  Commercial 
College,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Eva  Mueller,  Senior  High  School, 
Nlenah,  Wisconsin 

Isadora  Monger,  Boone  Township  High 
School,  Capion,  Ullnols 
Marguerite  Murphy,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 
Fay  Stokes-Nelson,  Union  College, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Marguerite  Nichols,  High  School,  Har¬ 
lem,  Montana 

Mrs.  C.  F,  Noble,  Merrill  Commercial 
College,  Merrill,  Wisconsin 
Dan  M.  Olsen,  High  School,  Red 
Bluff,  California 

Marian  Ouren,  Woodbury  College,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Leva  Palmer,  High  School,  Bellalre, 
Ohio 

Mary  A.  Parkinson,  Union  High  School, 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon 
Margaret  H.  Paul,  Detroit  Commercial 
College,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Dora  H.  Pitts,  Western  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Jennie  A,  Beul,  High  School,  Madison, 
Indians 

Mildred  Rich,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  E.  Roseberry,  High  School, 
Macon,  Missouri 

Erma  E.  Shaner,  Wanamaker  Institute 
of  Industries,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Caroline  B.  Stlegler,  Lawrence  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Lawrence,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 


Harold  J,  Bussell,  St.  John’s  High 
School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Caroline  M.  Schreltz,  High  School, 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 
Evelyn  Shooshan,  Garfield  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  California 
F,  De  Vere  Smith,  Olympia  High 
School,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Caroline  Stober,  Girls’  Polytechnic 
School,  Portland,  Oregon 
A.  Evelyn  Sutherland,  Cumberland 
High  School,  Valley  Falls,  Rhode 
Island 

Winifred  Feme  Taylor,  Hllnois  School 
for  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Alma  C.  Thompson,  High  School,  Con- 
nellsvllle,  Pennsylvania 
Alma  E.  Thompson,  High  School, 
Lubec,  Maine 

Leonard  L.  Thompson,  High  School, 
Mount  Ayr,  Iowa 

Herbert  Tobias,  High  School,  Beach, 
North  Dakota 

Margaret  Vaughan,  Miss  Vaughan’s 
School  of  Stenography,  Lexington, 
Missouri 

Hazel  Waite,  The  Maltby  School, 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Madge  Warner,  Wilson’s  Modem  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Seattle,  Washington 
Miss  N.  B.  Wesoh,  High  School, 
Tigard,  Oregon 

Margaret  A.  Yeakey,  High  School, 
Juneau,  Aluka 

Della  A.  Young,  Montana  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Bozeman,  Montana 
Sister  St.  Gabrlel-de-l’Addolorata, 
Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury, 
Conneotlcut 

Sister  Mary  Angelica.  St.  Mary  School, 
Richmond,  Indiana 

Sister  M.  Catharine  .Anita,  St.  Charles’ 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Slater  M.  Asslslum,  Mount  St.  Vincent 
Academy,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada 

Sister  M.  Claiinda,  St.  Agnes  High 
School,  Loe  Angeles,  California 
Sister  M.  Domltla,  Blessed  Agnes 
School.  Chicago,  Illlnoia 
Sister  M.  Engelbertba,  Sta.  Peter  A 
Paul  High  SclHMl,  Ottawa,  Ohio 
Sitter  M.  Engratla,  St.  Maty  School. 
Mundelein,  Illinois 

Sitter  M.  Evelyn.  St.  Teresa’s  High 
School,  Hutchinson.  Kansas 
Sister  M.  Giovanni,  St.  Mary’s  Springs 
Academy,  Food  du  Lae,  Wisconsin 
Sitter  Mary  Hilary,  St.  Catherine 
High  School.  Chicago,  UllnoU 
Sitter  Francis  Leo.  Mount  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Slater  M.  Urban.  St.  John’s  School. 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Blake,  Philippine  Junior 
College,  Manila.  P.  I. 
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Hatoa  Aiidan«a,  High  SchMl,  Fred* 
•rick*  MuylcBd 

NctU*  I..  BUek.  High  School,  Bd- 
wcrdcport,  Indiana 

L.  O.  Breeden,  Central  High  School, 
Blcknell,  Indiana 

Helen  Breta,  Bio  Orande  County  High 
School,  Monte  Vlita,  Colorado 
Theraca  Brlckaan,  Ochawa  Miaaionary 
College,  Othawa,  Ontario.  Canada 
Dorothy  Chandler,  High  School,  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Michigan 

Lcttlac  Fccalngcr,  High  School.  El  Paao, 
Texaa 

Ina  E.  Freeman,  High  School,  Judith 
Gcp,  Montana 

A.  Jolla  Holmec,  Benlta  Union  High 
School,  La  Teme.  CalKomU 
MarecUa  Henry.  Jefferaon  Townahtp 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Hattie  B.  Henn,  Townahlp  High 
School,  Inductry,  Illlnota 
Mn.  Lola  Janncca,  Bayleaa  Builneaa 
Collage,  Dobnque,  Iowa 
Margaret  M.  Kelly.  High  School, 
Durham,  Connecticut 
Marlon  B.  Kimball.  High  School. 

Sonth  Portland,  Maine 
laatelle  A.  Krltaeek,  Horae  School  for 
Olrla,  Sauk  Center.  Mlnneaota 
Hanoi  a.  Krouee.  High  School,  Holll- 
dayiborg,  PennaylTanla 
Albert  Mancki,  Ewthem  Commercial 
School,  Cotbum,  Tlrglnla 


Loulie  Bamed  Myera,  Sdiool  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Boebeater,  New  York 
Bote  H.  Morrlaott,  Hitchcock  Free 
Academy,  Brlmfleld,  Macaaebuaetta 
Ella  Nelaon.  High  School.  Great  Falla, 
Montana 

Dorothy  Norriab,  High  School.  La  Junta, 
Colorado 

Lottie  M.  Peirce,  Waahlngton-Lee  High 
School,  Clarendon,  Virginia 
Anna  E.  Puriley,  Knapp'a  Modem 
Bualneaa  College,  Tacoma,  Waahlng- 
ton 

Anne  Quigley,  High  SdMml,  Menomi¬ 
nee,  Mlehlnn 

Xelda  Ramaey,  North  Texaa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Arlington.  Texaa 
Loren  F.  Beynard,  High  School,  Wln- 
teraet,  Iowa 

Florence  E.  Saundera,  Norwln  High 
School,  Irwin,  Pennaylranla 
Mary  Pratt  Sandera,  John  C.  Fremont 
High  School,  Loe  Angelea,  California 
Buth  C.  Shtttca,  High  School,  Hebron, 
Indiana 

Mary  Tlalnger,  Georgia  Vocational  k 
Tradee  School,  Monroe,  Georgia 
Bemleee  Tborapaon,  High  School. 
Arcadia.  Kanaai 

Laura  E.  Tripp.  Secretarial  School, 
Syraeuae,  New  York 
Catherine  Tebrugge.  Northern  IlllnoU 
Bualneaa  School,  Ottawa,  IlllnoU 


Adeline  M.  Urban,  Martin  H.  Glynn 
High  School,  VaUUe,  New  York 
Jna  Wagoner,  High  School.  Gebo, 
Wyoming 

B.  D.  Weet,  Charleeton  Bualneaa  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleeton,  Weet  Virginia 
Lillian  G.  WUaon.  CUaaan  Senior  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Feme  Wllllama,  Central  High  School, 
Flint,  Michigan 

Mra.  Lourlne  Young.  Milwaukee,  WU- 
conaln 

Mn.  MarUn  B.  Young,  Brooklyn 
HelgbU  School.  Clereland.  Ohio 
W.  B.  Zimmerman.  Southern  Junior 
College,  CoUegedale,  Tenneaaoe 
SUter  M.  Anacleta,  Blecaed  Agnea 
School,  Chicago,  IlllnoU 
Brother  Vincent  Brand.  McBride  High 
School.  St.  LouU,  MUaourl 
SUter  M.  Gertrude,  St.  Uldore  High 
School,  Farmerirllle,  IlllnoU 
SUter  Mary  Juliana,  St.  Simon  Acad¬ 
emy.  Waahlngton,  Indiana 
SUter  Mary  St  Meditilda,  Oonrent  ef 
the  Preeenutlon  of  Mary,  St  Oe- 
•alre.  Quebec.  Canada 
SUter  M.  Mercedea,  Loretto  College. 
El  Paeo,  Texae 

SUter  M.  ConaneU  Boee,  St.  Andrew'a 
Scbeol,  Paaadena,  California 
SUter  Chartoa  Thereto,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


A  Concept  Approach  to  Improvement  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 

{Conclmdtd  from  page  293) 

Mr,  C.  W,  Jarvis,  principal  of  the  Central  respect  to  the  decrease  in  real  wages  of  clerical 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  speak-  workers, 

ing  for  the  Department  of  Superintendence  The  conference  as  a  whole  in  discussion 
Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Education  to  made  specific  recommendations  to  the  Asso- 

the  Needs  of  the  Community  as  a  Whole,  ciation’s  Committee  on  A  Statement  of  the 

pmnted  out  the  trends  revealed  through  the  Obligations  and  Position  of  Commercial  Edu- 

work  of  the  Committee  with  boys  and  girls  cation  in  Our  Social  and  Economic  Order,  as 

who  withdraw  from  the  public  schools.  Mr.  to  what  should  and  should  not  be  included  in 

H.  Gordon  Hullhsh,  Ohio  State  University,  its  report.  The  Committee  consists  of  Mr. 

reviewed  the  reports  of  the  two  committees  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  University,  Chairman ; 

and  discussed  the  dangers  of  using  such  terms  Mr.  Alfred  Sorenson,  University  of  Cali- 

as  “producer”  and  “consumer”  in  the  com-  fornia;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  State  Teachers  Col- 

posite  definition  and  the  advantages  of  con-  lege,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia ;  and  Mr.  P.  A. 

fining  the  definition  to  cue  concepts  which  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 

would  “prepare  the  student  to  deal  with  Wisconsin.  This  Committee  is  empowered  to 

change,  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  dealing  seek  the  cooperation  of  specialists  in  all  fields 

with  change  and  making  the  student  conscious  and  all  levels  of  education  and  to  appoint  such 

of  the  social  conflicts  that  have  arisen  in  the  subsidiary  committees  as  are  needed  in  the 

past  as  business  moved  from  the  ken  of  the  development  of  the  concept  approach  to  corn- 

individualist  to  the  social  arena.”  Mr.  Paul  mercial  education  on  all  levels.  It  will  report 

Douglas,  University  of  Chicago,  discussed  at  the  next  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 

some  of  the  issues  of  federal  versus  state  tion  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  Depart¬ 
financing  of  education  and  related  facts  with  ment  of  Superintendence  meeting. 


Complete  Theory  Certificate 

Do  Four  gtudonts  hold  this  certificato?  If  not  they  will  want  to  earn  it  for  the 
new  and  attractive  Certificate  Folder  heinf  issued  hy  the  Art  A  Credentials  Department 
of  the  Gragg  Writer.  If  you  don’t  know  about  this  certificate,  or  about  the  new  folder, 
write  us  for  details.  Your  class  will  be  interested. 


BRIEF  FORM  and 
PHRASE  CHARTS 

Although  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  contains  a  set  of  charts 
for  the  Brief  Forms  and  the  Most  Used  Phrases, 
many  teachers  have  asked  us  to  reprint  these  on 
one  sheet  of  paper  for  the  convenience  of  their 
students.  Therefore  we  have  reprinted  the  four 
charts  from  the  Manual  on  one  sheet  of  strong 
white  bond  paper.  The  selling  price  of  these 
beautifully  lithographed  charts  is  two  cents  a 
sheet  containing  all  four  charts. 

A  teacher’s  key  for  these  charts,  with  the 
words  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  the 
shorthand  forms  on  the  chart,  is  supplied  with 
each  order.  The  teacher  may  use  this  key  just 
as  though  it  were  the  original  shorthand  chart 
for  dictating  the  Brief  Forms  to  the  class  or  for 
checking  the  pupils’  reading  of  the  chart. 

These  charts  provide  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  available  for  learning  the  Brief  Forms 
and  the  Most  Used  Phrases  easily  and  rapidly. 
Each  student  should  have  one  of  these  charts. 

The  Gregg  Writer 

270  Madison  Avenue  ::  New  York,  N.Y. 


(Tranutript  Photo  bp  Prank  E.  Cotbp) 


Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  (center)  receiving  the  Key  to  the  City  of  Boston  from 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  (left)  before  the  meeting  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
(Right)  John  A.  human,  of  Peirce  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Association 


